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“SPORTSTER” 


OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT SHOES 
Do Your Feet 
A Good Turn Daily! 
WEAR “SPORTSTERS”! 
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Sizes 2, to 12 
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Lord Kepner Washable 
Smoke Elk Moccasin Gris- 
tle Rubber Soles. Tennis 
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Lord Kepner Brown 
Elk Flexible Leather 
Soles. Rubber Heels. 


ideal! They look better, wear longer 
—and bring maximum comfort to 
STYLE 160 every wearer. You'll be proud of 


Lord Kepner Brown 
Elk Gristle Rubber 
Soles. Tennis Heels. 


your “Sportsters”. 


Endorsed by health authorities everywhere 
GENUINE OFFICIAL SHOES Famous Lord Kepner Elk used exclusively 
BEAR THIS SEAL 
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“Sportster” Official Girl Scout Shoes are 8$ 9 9$ 1010311 
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Along the Editor’s Trail 


PRING is always an ad- 

venture. New zest is in 

the air and new buds are 
on the trees. The crocus and 
white narcissus spring up 
unexpectedly from the fresh 
rain-washed grass. The sun is 
more golden and even the 
city streets seem cleaner and 
the pavements more dazzling 
than at any other time of 
year. 

And people, too, feel a 
stir of new ambition, an ex- 
citing thrill of something 
about to happen. New plans 
and new ideas are hatched 
and watched hopefully for 
awhile. Resolutions are made, 
perhaps not as consciously, 
but even more fervently than 
on the first of January. Then 
come summer and indolence, 
and half the things that were 
planned are never accom- 
plished and half the young 
ideas are neglected and 
starved. 

It seems a pity to waste 
the glamorous adventure of 
spring without enjoying it to 
the utmost, without using 
some of your new energy and carrying out your new 
ideas. If you yearn for a garden when the last frost 
has come and gone, don’t just think about it until it 
is too late to do anything. Go ahead and make one if 
it is humanly possible to find a plot of ground, how- 
ever small. 

Or if you feel an urge to travel, to go to far-off 
countries—as so many of us want to, and so few 
of us can—don't sit back and sigh: “Oh, it would be 
wonderful to see the chestnut trees in bloom in the 





Bois in Paris and to buy spring 
flowers from a pink-cheeked 
flower vender in Piccadilly 
Circus! But what’s the use 
of wishing—I must stay here 
and forget all about thrill- 
ing things like going to new 
places.” 

Instead, find out more 
about the lands you dream 
of. Read about them, and dis- 
cover facts that will be useful 
to you when you can travel 
some day. Study maps—they 
are intriguing things, as you 
have discovered if you have 
ever used one outside of a 
schoolroom. And when the 
day is fine and the roads are 
bright with spring sunshine 
and the woods are beginning 
to be pale green and inviting, 
go out and discover the fas- 
cinating places that there are 
close at hand—a grove of 
trees, perhaps, that would be 
a perfect setting for a picnic, 
or a mysterious winding path 
that you have never ex- 
plored. For no matter how 
well you know your own 
part of the country, you will 
always find something new and surprising when you 
go on an early spring hike. 

If you live in a city, there are all sorts of inter- 
esting spots to walk to—old buildings with his- 
tories, such as Fraunce’s Tavern in New York, where 
Washington held a farewell dinner for his officers, 
or a new park or the botanical gardens. 

Yes, you can always go adventuring in the spring 
if you really want to and who, being young, doesn’t 
want to! 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 54 
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1. A96 — White 
jean, collarless, 
quarter sleeve 
middy, sloped 
sides — $1.00. 
R25 — Black 
sateen shorls — 
$1.00. 


38. 6860 — Camp 
suil of Good- 
Game Suiting, in 
copen, green, elc. 
$1.95. While or 
tan broadcloth 
half-blouse— 
$1.00. 
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Cheerful tl. Oarful” 


_ might even go so far as to say that it is 

more than an earful —just listen to this: 
Camp outfits of Good-Game Suiting, the ma- 
terial that goes to camp and comes back home 
looking almost like new. It is hard to fade, vat 
dye bemg what it is... and you might be able 
to tear it—but then, you can cut steel, too. 

Then there are the bizarre striped or plain 
pajamas. You can be a Fifth Avenue Farmerette 
in your own penthouse camp... and as for 
the floppy gob pants with striped shirt, you can 
wear them onthe beach, and even the penguins 
will stop to admire. 


If you are a tennis or golf fiend, what could 


MAN 


School, Gym, Camp 














Branigan, Green & Co. 


2. 8186 — Good- 
Game sunback 
middy, in copen, 
green, tan, or 
special camp col- 
ors—$1.00. R15 
—Good-Game 
pleated shorts te 
match—$1.50 












4 5. T15—Top of 
Good-Game Suit- 
ing—$1.00. Di- 
vided skirt to 
match — $1.95. 
Colors: Copen, 
green, tan, or 
camp colors. 


4. 2896 — One- 
piece _ sleeveless 
pleated __ shorts 
suit of copen, 
green, rose, 
white, maize 
broadcloth — 
$1.95. 
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be better than this suit with its top of Good- 
Game Suiting and very full shorts . .. or one- 
piece affairs that look like dresses, but are 
really shorts, with inverted pleats in front and 
back . . . or honest-to-goodness tennis dresses 
of broadcloth. 

Well, we could, like the brook, go on for- 
ever, but we just haven’t the space—so you'll 
have to browse around for yourself... You 
will find attractive things .. . 
















If your dealer has not stocked these suits, send check 
: 10.1199—Broad- 
cloth tennis dress 
in while, copen, 
rose, green, 
maize, with front 
inverled __ pleat, 
plain back— 
$2.95. 


or money order direct to us, and we shall see that 


you are supplied. Age sizes: 6-20, bust sizes: 26-40. 
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and Dance Togs 
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9. 1190—Broad- 
9 cloth sports dress 
in copen, green, 
rose, maize, 
while, with di- 
vided skirt — 


2.95. 








1270 Broadway, N. Y. 


©1931,B.,G. &Co. 
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6. 8188—Striped 
broadcloth shirt 
in copen, green, 
rose—$1.00. T21 
—Gob pants in 
white jean, duck 
or unbleached 
drill—$1.95. 
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7. 5472—Overall 
in assorled ging- 
hamchecks, plain 
Good-Game Suit- 
ing, in green, 
copen, elc., flow- 
ered prinis, all 
$1.95. 
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8. 5475—Striped 
broadcloth over- 
alls—$3.96. 
Same style in 
plain broadcloth, 
in copen, green, 
rose, orange — 
$4.95. 
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When you write to them, please mention “The American Girl” 
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Nake Summer rocks ~with an ease 


SN you never knew 











ToGirl Scout Leaders: With the ap- 
proval of national headquarters,a 
special and appropriate course in 
machine sewing has been developed 
for Leaders. This instruction isfree. 
For full information, write to Edu- 
cational Department Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co.,Inc., Singer Bldg., 
New York, N., Y. 





A smart pattern, a few yards 
of tempting fabric, and a 
modern Singer Electric— 
with these you can create, 
in just a few fascinating 
hours, any lovely summer 
dress you long to have. 


Discover for yourself what 
fun it is to sew withamodern 
Singer Electric. You will be 
eager to make the clothes 
you want this summer—and 
forever after. 





Reece your patterns and fabrics. 
Cut out your dress. Then sit down 
at a Singer Electric. The next moment 
holds for you a thrilling new experi- 
ence in sewing. You are sitting at ease. 
Both hands, both feet are free. Against 
the knee a lever rests conveniently. 
Press it gently. See how leisurely the 
perfect stitches form—so slowly you 
can count them—one by one! Press 
more firmly until, with effortless ease, 
you are sewing three times faster than 
you ever sewed before. Long seams 
flow like magic. Add an attachment, 
and watch dainty binding finish an 
edge, or tiny tucks fall into rows, or 
ruffles form like gathering foam. And 
all so smoothly, so quietly. Suddenly 


. itcomes to you that sewing is no longer 


a task—sewing is fun. A tiny hidden 
motor is doing all the work. 

Would you like to enjoy this thrill- 
ing new experience yourself? Then 
call at the nearest Singer Shop; or 
simply ’phone and a Singer Electric 
will be sent to your home, without 
the slightest obligation, on the Self- 
Demonstration Plan. 


SINGER ELECTRIC 


Sewing Machines 


This is the modern Singer Electric 
—the strikingly beautiful Library 
Table Model. When sewing time is 
over, it becomes a piece of fine fur- 
niture appropriate for any room. 


© U.S.A. 1930-1931, by The Singer Mfg. Co, All rights reserved for all countries. 


If your subscription has expired, don’t fail to renew it!— 
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HIS month we have letters from Cali- 
fornia, Texas, North Dakota and prac- 
tically all the most distant points of the 
country. The chief topic under discussion 
seems to be the ending of Vagabond's 
Ward, and The Kidnaping of Sally Me- 
Bride controversy is still raging. 


HE Kidnaping of Sally McBride has 
a great many good friends. Marjorie 
{ Murch of Schenectady, New York says: 
“I disagree with Eileen Murray of Palo 
Alto, California who said, ‘No girl fifteen 
years old would want to be kidnaped.’ I’m 
sixteen and a half, and I think that being 
kidnaped would be perfectly thrilling, if 
it ended as happily as Sally's kidnaping 
did. And I’m not romantic either.” Mar- 
jorie is enthusiastic also about the page of 
authors and artists. She says Ellis Parker 
Butler was entirely different from the way 
she imagined him. 


N THE other hand, Jeanne Sheridan of 

Scranton, Pennsylvania says: “Now 
for The Kidnaping of Sally McBride. 1 dis- 
liked it very much because no girl with 
any sense at all would wish to be kidnaped. 
It was very silly, I think. In spite of the 
comment, I am crazy about THE AMERICAN 
GIRL.” 


LIZABETH HARRELL of Roxabel, 

North Carolina writes: “The new serial 
is splendid. It is just the kind of story I 
have been wishing for. If it continues to be 
as good as the first instalment, it will be the 
best serial ever published by THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL.” 


UR READERS’ ranks seem to be divi- 

ded between praise and blame for the 

end of Miss Provost's story. Ruth Marsh of 

New Britain, Connecticut says that she 

thinks Vagabond’s Ward was lovely, but that 

the ending might have been a bit more kind 

to Villon. “It is hard to think that he was 

separated from little Kate and from his 
Lady Katherine,” she says. 


ARIETTA CONKLIN of Eugene, 

Oregon writes: “The first thing that 
attracted my attention was, of course, 
Vagabond’s Ward. Maybe I shouldn't have 
been, but I was a little sad about the end- 
ing. I had hoped that Kate was Villon’s 
daughter by marriage to Lady Katherine's 
chum, or anyway that her true identity was 
revealed.” Then Carol McConnell of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania comes to the defense 
with: “The conclusion of Vagabond’s Ward 
was simply wonderful. It was so artistic. 
Although I usually like all the characters 
of a story to have a happy ending, in this 
case I'm glad Villon was never heard of 
again. Perhaps it was best all around.” 
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of All Things! 


EVERLY SEARES and Jean Kelly, 

writing from San Francisco, California, 
collaborate in writing a suggestion that Mar- 
jorie Provost publish a sequel about these 
same characters. We are going to pass on 
their idea to Miss Provost and see what 
she thinks about it. They write: “We 
have just read your latest instalment 
of Vagabond’s Ward. \t was very exciting 
and was illustrated beautifully, but the end- 
ing was not as we had hoped it would be. 
We would like very much to hear more 
about Francois Villon and Lady Katherine, 
also about Kate in her new home. We, too, 
should have liked a happier ending for 
Vagabond's Ward and for Villon himself, 
but, of course, the ending is history and 
history cannot easily be changed.” 


BOUT animal stories, Betty Hannah 
of Essex Fells, New Jersey says: “For 
goodness’ sake don’t stop them! No maga- 
zine is complete without them.” Sarah Hall 
of Scotland Neck, North Carolina writes 
that she has only one criticism of the maga- 
zine: “There aren't enough nature stories 
and articles in our magazine. What Girl 
Scout wouldn't like a story about an ani- 
mal or a bird that she has been studying 
about for merit badges?” Sarah also says: 
“I love most of your stories—Jo Ann and 
her illustrations rank first—and the new 
mystery story looks promising. I'm so glad 
that The Thrill of Her Life ended as it 
did—I was so afraid she'd get the punc- 
tuality badge anyway.” 


ATRICIA CHAPMAN of Troop Twen- 

ty-three, Kenosha, Wisconsin sends an- 
other vote for The Puppy Cubs. “Please do 
have more animal stories,” she says. “I 
think Scatter and her dog are splendid.” 


ACKIE JULIAN of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin is another one of our readers who is 

very enthusiastic on the subject of animal 
stories. She says: “Let’s have more. How 
about some of Albert Payson Terhune’s? I 


There are loads of good things in the coming issues of the magazine 






think he is a keen author.” Jackie thought 
that Vagabond’s Ward was pretty keen, too. 


ARJORIE JOHNSON of New Haven, 

Connecticut says that she doesn’t care 
particularly for animal stories. About Miss 
Provost's serial Marjorie says: “I have just 
finished reading Vagabond’s Ward. The 
ending was simply terrible! I mean about 
Villon. After all the talk in Well, of All 
Things! about the endings of stories, I 
thought this would have a really decent 
ending. My younger sister was in the room 
when I was reading it. I hate like poison 
to be found weeping over a story. I prided 
myself on being hard boiled!” Mary Berna 
of Orange, Massachusetts says that she 
thought the ending to Vagabond’s Ward 
was fine. “It isn’t an ending in which 
everything turns out as if it were in fairy- 
land. But it is sensible and that is more 
than you can say of most stories.” 


ARY RENSZEL of Cleveland, Ohio 
wants to know why we can’t have 
some more articles on “IJ Am a Girl 
Who—”’. The article on My Hobby she 
thought was very interesting. An "J Am a 
Girl Who—” is coming in May, Mary, and 
another hobby article is on page fifty-three 
of this issue. 


YLVIA KANE of Seattle, Washington 

says: “I like THE AMERICAN GIRL so 
much, but there’s one criticism I'd like to 
make. THE AMERICAN GiRL never has any 
articles (as far as I know) on dance, drama, 
or music. As I'm vitally interested in these 
three things, I'd like articles to be written 
on them.” Sylvia will be interested in the 
series of music articles that begins in this 
issue and we hope very soon to have an 
article on dancing. 


ORE kind words come from Ruth 

Schultz of Western Springs, Illinois. 
She writes: “THE AMERICAN GIRL is cer- 
tainly published for all girls. Here I am 
nineteen years old and a sophomore in col- 
lege and teaching music in high school, and 
I still love my magazine. I still enjoy 
the stories and articles. My February issue 
just came and I'm simply dying to read it, 
but we are having final exams this week, 
so I really should study, but I bet I won't 
until I've read every word in the magazine. 
I think Scatter and Jo Ann and Wicky are 
the most entertaining things I have ever 
read. I know I'm not the only college girl 
that enjoys THE AMERICAN GiRL, and | 
hope a lot more will find it as interesting 
as I do.” We hope so too, Ruth, and we are 
always glad to hear from our older readers, 
of whom we have many. We hope more of 
them will write to us. It helps us to know 
what stories and articles are the favorites 
of young girls and what older girls prefer. 
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A Blackbird Suddenly 


By JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


EAVEN is in my hand, and I Strange, beautiful, unquiet thing, 
Touch a heart-beat of the sky, Lone flute of god, how can you sing 
Hearing a blackbird’s cry. Winter to spring? 


You have outdistanced every voice and word, 
And given my spirit wings until it stirred 
Like you—a bird! 


From ‘‘Sunrise Trumpets’’ published by Harper and Brothers 
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AT THE POINT OF HER PENCIL, “GARD PRIEST’ MOVED HEROICALLY THROUGH AMAZING EXPERIENCES ON LAND AND SEA 


Gabelle Waring’s Career 


Wiro or do you considered them 
up or down, Joan Ford was the 
third of the Ford children. There 
were Margaret and Susan, older, and 
Teddy and Totsy, younger—five in all. 

It counted in the matter of clothes. If Margaret didn’t 
have a dress that could be made over, Sue did. It counted 
at Christmas time. The prettiest things, like little gay party- 
bags and beads and bracelets and such went to Margaret 
and Sue and the jolly things went to Teddy and Totsy; 
Joan drew games for the most part. 

It counted in parties. Margaret and Sue had real parties 
with boys and chicken salad and the best china and candles 
on the table and sometimes they pushed the chairs from 
the living room into the hall and danced. And on birthdays 
Teddy and Totsy had little-kid parties with ice cream and 
cake and paper caps. 

“Joan must have some friends in some day,” Mother’d 
say after one of Margaret’s or Sue’s or Teddy's or Totsy’s 
parties, but she’d say it in a tired voice that put the “some 
day” off. Not that Joan wanted any party with boys; she 
thought boys at parties were silly but she would like the 
chicken salad. She had her friends in often enough but 
usually Mother or Margaret or Sue shooed them all up to 
her room which certainly didn’t make it any kind of a party. 

At fifteen Joan reflected seriously on her lot in life. 
Clothes and parties weren't everything, of course. Of far 
more weight was the fact that curly fair hair and straight 
noses and blue eyes and prettily curving lips had given out 
with Margaret’s and Sue’s endowment. It had left her with 
straight hair that was mouse-colored and a nose that was 


By JANE ABBOTT 
Illustrations by Robb Beebe 


puggish and freckled and eyes that were 
green and the Mabie mouth and chin 
for which, after a protracted visit from 
Great-aunt Annabelle Mabie, she had 
only scorn. And that wasn’t all! It would 
seem that Margaret and Sue had exhausted the allotment of 
Ford talents. The family recognized Margaret as artistic; she 
could paint pretty Christmas cards and place cards and cal- 
endars and make lamp shades and waste baskets. She always 
had taken a leading part in the school plays. And Sue was 
musical. Whenever there was company Sue played the piano 
and looked very dreamy and pretty, sitting on the piano 
bench with her slim hands nimbly racing over che keys. And 
Sue sang, too, in the church choir and sometimes solos at 
school and church entertainments. 

To date no one expected anything of Teddy and Totsy, 
except clean hands and faces at meal time. 

When Margaret and Sue talked about going away to 
study, Mag painting and Sue music, Father would pinch 
Joan’s cheek. “You'll have to be our little housekeeper, 
Joan.” Which meant, of course, that she couldn’t do any- 
thing else. 

So eventually, it came to her that she must pick out a 
career for herself, one that, some day, would make her 
family wonder why they had not suspected her amazing 
talent. 

She talked it over with Senna Brewster who was her 
closest chum: 

It must be something that could be kept a secret for 
a while. It must be something that did not require pro- 
tracted study, like Margaret's art and Sue’s music. Joan did 
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not care much for study. It must be something— 
Joan offered this conclusion a little ruefully—that 
did not demand a pretty face. 

Senna always had suggestions ready. ““Why don’t 
you be an author? All an author needs is lots of 
paper and pencils, and they’re cheap. And nobody 
would see you.”” Joan could overlook the bluntness 
of the last words because Senna’s suggestion was 
So attractive. 

“I believe I will be. I always liked writing the 
English themes. That’s a hot idea of yours, Senna.” 

They grew quite excited planning Joan’s author- 
ship. She must have a nom de plume. They tried 
out various combinations and decided on “Gabelle 
Waring.” And that night Joan wrote her first story. 
She read it to Senna the next day. Senna said it 
was “darling.” 

“It was as easy as anything. It just came,” Joan 
declared with pride. 

She had a room to herself on the third floor of 
the house. From it opened a cubby-corner which, 
except at spring and fall housecleaning, offered a 
safe hiding place for her treasure. 

“T’m going to write a hundred stories. And then 
I'll have them published.” 

Absorbed in such ambition Joan didn’t mind her 
straight hair and her freckles or when Dad called 
her his big-little-girl or when Margaret and Sue 
asked if she always had to hang around when they 
had company or when Mother repeated Teddy's and 
Totsy’s cute sayings to callers. She enjoyed a pen- 
sive detachment from her family and from her 
school world. Now teachers and schoolmates, too, 
became simply so much food for the maw of 
her imagination. Everything was now prospective copy. 

She would, if she could, leave all boys out of her stories; 
she considered them all alike and for the most part unin- 
teresting. But Senna told her that she just couldn’t do that. 
Had she ever read such a story? So for a pattern of a hero 
she fell back on Mr. Danny who was the only man teacher in 
the high school and there simply to support himself while 
he worked for his Master’s degree at the State University. 
He didn’t offer the best material, for he was a little knock- 
kneed and hungry-looking and near-sighted and very cross 
in class, but Joan worked such marvels with him that even 
Senna was satisfied. 

By February she had written sixty-two short stories and 
three chapters of a novel. This had required considerable 
application at the expense of her school work and her cus- 
tomary outdoor activity. Often she wrote far into the night. 
She could, because in her third-floor seclusion there was no 
one to see the crack of light under her door. 

“I don’t know what’s got into Joan,” she heard her mother 
say to Margaret. “She isn’t skating any this winter. I don’t 
like to have her studying all the time. She’s thinner, too—” 

“Studying! Her last report looks as if it wouldn’t hurt her 
to study a little more!” 

And Joan had smiled. They’d know some day. Some day 
Margaret would blush at her words. 

It pleased her that her mother had observed a change in 
her. Of course she was different—one must be, to be an 
author. An author lived in a world of her own, apart from 
her fellowmen. 

She tried to explain this to Senna when Senna reproached 
her for “not doing things.” “‘It’s my fate, Senna,” she said 
grandly. “I would not have it otherwise.” 

“Why, you even talk differently, now! The girls are be- 
ginning to say you're affected. And if you don’t sign up for 
baseball practice you won’t have a chance for the team.” 








FOR THURSDAY THE GIRLS HAD PLANNED A TREASURE HUNT. THE GUESTS 


And Joan had smiled at that. Senna couldn’t understand 
that an author’s only interest in such things as baseball and 
coasting on Dobb’s hill and making fudge and such was 
writing about them. 

“Oh, well!” Senna had added significantly. And that 
night Joan wrote her sixty-third story. It was about a broken 
friendship and it was a very sad story. 

She felt that the time was approaching when Gabelle 
Waring should come into her own. She did not put ‘‘Shat- 
tered Faith” into the box in the dark corner of the cubby-hole 
with its sixty-two predecessors. Instead she went unobserved 
the next morning into the library and slipped her folded 
sheets between the pages of “Vol. VI, Daviod—Ellery”’ of the 
Encyclopedia. She’d do that with the others as she wrote 
them. And someone—her father most likely, for Sue and 
Margaret did not concern themselves with things encyclo- 
pedic—would find them. She pictured the ensuing astonish- 
ment, the speculation as to who Gabelle Waring could be. 
“It looks like Joan’s writing, but of course it can’t be—” 
And she’d say, a little haughtily, that she was Gabelle War- 
ing. And then the wonder, the remorse that she had been 
so unnoticed! 

In February Sue went to a college Carnival Week. The 
entire family—except Joan—might have been going, accord- 
ing to the excited preparations. Half of Margaret’s clothes 
went and Mother’s evening coat and Dad’s big suitcase and 
even Teddy’s new sweater which fitted slim Sue and looked 
nice with her skiing outfit. And Margaret and Sue talked 
endlessly about it, wondering what Gard Priest, Sue’s man, 
would be like. Sue hadn’t seen him; he was Cousin Jack 
Mabie’s roommate and Jack had asked her to come on to 
be his roommate’s “carnival girl.” 

Margaret wasn’t the least bit envious, but then Margaret 
was as good as engaged to Larry Cox and, of course, she 
wouldn’t want to go to any college house party with anyone 
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WERE TO DO THE HUNTING ON ROLLER SKATES, EACH ONE FOR HIMSELF 


but Larry. And Joan wasn’t envious because, of course, she 
wouldn’t ever go to any college house party with any boy. 

But Sue’s going stimulated her imagination which was be- 
coming a little arid, with only poor over-used Mr. Denny 
and the stupid boys at school to work on. 

She confided to Senna that it was much more exciting for 
Sue to be going with a “blind date.” It offered what she 
called dramatic possibilities. Senna didn’t think so. “He may 
have pimples like Joe Macy. Or maybe he’s a sissy.” 

“He’s just as likely to be grand!” Joan argued stoutly. 
Even before Sue departed Joan was making Gard Priest the 
hero of her fiction. Why, she didn’t even have to think of a 
name! His answered perfectly. She described him as tall, 
with raven-black hair waving back from a noble brow, deep- 
set eyes of the color of a midnight sky. She ran out of super- 
latives and had to take recourse to books around the house, 
copying adjectives from them much as one might pick flow- 
ers in a garden, the brightest blossoms first. At the point of 
her pencil “Gard Priest” moved heroically through amazing 
experiences on land and sea, reached shining goals over in- 
surmountable obstacles, always brave, always strong, always 
self-sacrificing. In one story he gallantly drowned to save 
another. 

Sue returned, very weary, a little satiated with gaiety. Most 
of her confidences were given to Margaret behind the closed 
door of the room they shared. But Joan didn’t care. She had 
only pity for Sue’s limitations when Sue told the family 
that Gard Priest was “awfully nice.” Nice! 

To Senna, Joan could enlarge upon Gard’s virtues, draw- 
ing unblushingly on her imagination, for by this time she 
was so lost in hero-worship that she could not consciously 
separate fact from fancy. 

Spring came early. The lilac bushes broke out in tiny green 
points ; there was silkiness in the air, a sheen over bare tree- 
tops. Mother began looking over seed catalogues and talking 
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about housecleaning, Margaret and Sue planned 
new dresses. Teddy and Totsy moved, outdoors and 
in, on roller skates. 

The changing season with its budding and its 
stirring only steeped Joan—or rather Gabelle War- 
ing—more deeply in her imaginings. 

“If you don’t stop raving about sunsets and 
things, Joan Ford, I’m through!” Senna declared 
darkly, one day. “I’m sorry I ever thought about 
your being an author.” 

But with seventy-nine stories to her credit such a 
threat could not touch Joan. 

Then there came a letter to Sue from Cousin Jack 
Mabie. Could he and Gard Priest stop for a few 
days of their Easter holiday? 

Of course, Mother said, they could come. It 
would be nice, meeting Jack’s roommate. 

There was great ado. The guest room had to be 
put in order. Margaret and Sue rushed dress ma- 
terial down to Eliza Crow. But their excitement was 
nothing to Joan’s. Just thinking of Gard Priest's 
coming sent little prickings all over her. To meet 
in the flesh the creature of her fancy! It would be 
like meeting a ghost! 

She made concessions to Senna in order to tell 
her that Gard Priest was coming. 

She was in school when Jack and Gard arrived. 
Coming home she saw Jack’s roadster in the drive. 
From the hall she could hear voices and laughter 
in the living room. She lingered a moment, listen- 
ing, trying to pick out Gard’s voice, “low, with the 
deep tone of a church-bell,” as she’d made it in 
her stories. ‘“Tall—strong as a giant—” various 
familiar phrases slipped in and out of her mind. 

She jerked her dress more smoothly about her hips, 
smoothed down her hair and walked on into the living room. 

Jack saw her first. 

“Hullo, here’s the kid!" he cried jovially. He planted a 
cousinly smack on the tip of her ear which was the only spot 
he could reach. “School over?” 

“This is my sister Joan,” Sue was saying, briefly, as if the 
fact wasn’t of much importance. 

And Gard Priest was getting up from a corner of the 
divan. 

He was short—not more than an inch or so taller than 
Joan herself—with drab colored hair and blue eyes that 
looked colorless behind thick glasses. He had a funny little 
shy smile that jerked the corners of his mouth and eyes. His 
arms seemed to hang loosely from his shoulders like an old, 
disjointed doll’s. 

“Glad to meet you, Joan.” His voice jerked a little, like 
his smile. 

Joan stood a moment, dumbly staring. Then she stalked 
out of the room and up the stairs to her own room and closed 
her door with a bang. She felt cheated, outraged! Gard 
Priest! Oh, she hated this spindling reality who so put to 
the laugh the fine figure of her fancy! 

She hated him increasingly as the days went on. Sue and 
Margaret hospitably had planned something for every mo- 
ment. Mother planned meals that were like Sunday dinners, 
with cookies and lemonade in between. But for her resent- 
ment, for which, of course, Gard Priest was to blame, Joan 
might have enjoyed some of the fun, for Jack in his easy, 
cousinly way was always urging her to come along with 
them. But she declined, invariably, witheringly. She did not 
look at Gard Priest any oftener than she had to and only 
accorded him the briefest “good morning” or a “yes” or 
a “no.” She simply couldn’t cover up her disappointment. 

Her own holiday was ruined. (Continued on page 35) 








peer eagerly out of the garage every time I go by, 

and my faithful rake and hoe long to be “up and 
doing’’—or at least, I like to think that they do, for we 
have had so many good times together out there in the gar- 
den that I’ve come to think of these faithful assistants as 
being almost human. 

But, because my summer is going to be spent in the city, 
I'll have to do most of my gardening on paper this year and 
have my fun by visiting other people’s gardens. Therefore, 
I’m going to tell you about the garden I had last year and 
perhaps when I'm through, you'll want to take the map of 
that garden and try it out in your own back yard. It was a 
small garden, scarcely more than an oversized flower bed, 
and yet it supplied me with flowers from the day it was 
planted until the second or third frost. Now that sounds 
like another flight of the imagination, but you will under- 
stand later, about those flowers that bloomed the first day. 

For my garden spot I chose a space about fifteen feet 
long, and ten feet wide. This space was on the east 
side of the garage, and got the full force of the 2! 
morning sunlight. The gray stucco of the garage 
wall made a perfect background for my tall cosmos 
plants. You may not have just this sort of a space 
to work with but I know you can find one that will 
be just as good. 

Never plant your garden close to the north or 
west side of a building or near thick shrubbery = 
where your flowers will spend most of their day in — 
shadow, for flowering plants need lots of sun. Per- 
haps you have a fence which you can use as a back- 
ground; nothing is nicer for this purpose than a ~ 
white paling fence. Or perhaps, you will have just = 
a corner of the vegetable garden. If this is the case, 
persuade the family gardener to plant sweet corn 
as a background for your tall cosmos, for the two 
tall plants will grow up together, and make an at- 
tractive combination. 

Planting a garden is a lot like painting a picture. 

We must think of our picture’s background and 
colors, then plan a frame to set off its beauty. One 
more caution, while we are thinking of the picture’s 
background and talking of choosing our garden 
spot. If you decide on a space close to a building, 
make sure that your first row of plants is not directly 
beneath the overhang of the roof, where it will be 
caught under a small waterfall every time it rains. 

Having chosen a spot for your garden, the next thing 
is to prepare it for that flower picture that is to be planted 
there. Don’t try to dig the whole garden the first day 
if you are going to do all the work yourself. Remember 
last year—how the first half of the garden went “like 
lightning” and then how the spading fork suddenly seemed 
to get dull and the earth heavier and heavier, until every 
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spadeful seemed to weigh about a ton? Take it gradually. 
Some flower seeds can be planted almost as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, while others do better if they’re 
planted several weeks later, so there is really no mad rush 
to do the whole garden at once. 

If you are digging up earth that was used for a garden 
last year you will need to dig down only six or eight inches 
and then break up the clods with your spading fork and 
rake. But if you are digging through sod you must rid your 
garden of the grass roots. Don’t discard the chunks of sod. 
Pile them up somewhere out of sight and turn them over 
with the fork every now and then during the summer so that 
the grass will rot and not start growing again, and by next 
summer you'll have some fine plant food, much like the 
leaf mold that you find in the woods. 

Don’t do much digging before the middle of April, un- 
less you live south of Philadelphia, and even then be sure 
to test the soil before you start. Take up a handful of earth 
and squeeze it hard. If the soil is the least bit sticky and 
forms a marble, 
go back to your 
seed catalogues 
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sides of all the 
flower beds, and 
so enable you to weed or pick your flowers in comfort. 
Having spaded up the garden patch and worked over it 
with a rake until all lumps have been broken up, add a little 
good fertilizer. For a patch of this size you will probably 
need about five pounds of dried, powdered sheep manure, 
chemical fertilizer, or bone meal. Scatter this plant food over 
the prepared soil, rake it in, until it is thoroughly mixed 
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with the earth, then allow the garden to stand for a day 
or two, to be warmed by the sunshine. Then you will be 
ready for the fascinating business of planting. 

Some of the things we have planned to have in this 
garden of ours will not stand transplanting, so they must be 
sown where they are to grow and bloom. Others are to be 
transplanted, therefore we can sow them in stiff rows to 
start with and think about our graceful groupings later. If 
you will study the garden map for a moment you will see 
that there are few rows and those few are only to mark 
the edge of our flower picture. For the rest we shall place 
our flowers in clumps and groups where they will show 
attractive color contrasts and harmonies. 

Cosmos seeds are quite hardy, so we can start with 
the cosmos bed. The last week in April is not too early to 
plant cosmos in the neighborhood of New York City. If 
you live in a warmer or colder climate ask a seed salesman 
to tell you the best time to plant. Since this plant grows 
quite large, be sure to leave lots of room between the rows 
and between plants. Place the first row about a foot away 
from the back edge of the garden, remembering to leave 
space at both ends for the little strips of pansy plants that 
will be put there later. When the cosmos plants are about 
six inches high, thin them out and arrange a short second 
row, that is, about four feet deep, at each end, in front 
of the first row, where the cosmos bed widens out. 

When I thin and transplant my cosmos rows I always 
drive a stake into the ground behind each plant to which I 
can tie the plant as it grows tall and needs support on 
windy days. Why do this so soon? Because later on, as the 
roots spread out around the plant, we may “step on its 
toes” if we go around driving stakes in close to its stalk! 

Next in the order of planting comes sweet alyssum, an 
important part of the frame around our flower picture. 
The best variety for borders, I think, is “Little Gem”, 








sometimes called “carpet of snow”. Mark off a long strip 
about a foot wide, clear across the garden and sow the seed 
in a shallow drill right down the middle of the strip. Make 
sure to sow the seed evenly, so that there will not be bald 
spots and bushy patches to show up careless gardening! 
Think of the little row of alyssum on each side of the 
garden as a tiny hedge set there to mark its boundaries. 
Then as the flowers blossom, keep it clipped back so that 
the blossoms don’t have a chance to go to seed and stop 
blooming. 

Dwarf ageratum is a lovely next door neighbor for sweet 
alyssum, and so I've planned to have you put a little bed on 
each side of the path, just inside the alyssum border. ‘“‘Cope’s 
Pet”, a light blue shade slightly tinged with lavender, and 
growing less than a foot high, is a good variety to choose. 
Plant your first row about six inches away from the path, 
running a single row up along the path for two or three 
feet and tapering off with a single row along the alyssum 
bed for about the same distance. Then fill in the rest of 
the space with little short rows that will make a real carpet 
of blue when the flowers begin to bloom late in July. About 
the middle of August you can make another sowing, if you 
have any seeds left, and transfer the young plants to pots 
for winter blooming. 

Nothing is lovelier with this shade of blue than yellow, 
so I put my California poppies next to my ageratum, and 
I can tell you that when those two beds were blooming side 
by side it was a sight worth seeing! The two flowers make 
lovely bouquets, too. Remember, however, to pick the pop- 
pies while they are still in bud, if you want your bouquet 
to last in the house. I chose a mixture of all the shades of 
poppies, since they are all in shades of yellow or orange. 
The seeds are tiny, so do not plant them too deeply. I scat- 
tered mine broadcast, then raked them in and patted down 
the soil with the palm of my hand. (Continued on page 51) 


IF YOU FOLLOW THIS PLAN YOU WILL FIND IT EASY TO LAY OUT A VARIED AND ATTRACTIVE GARDEN IN A PLOT TEN BY FIFTEEN FEET 
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HEN Jo Ann reached 
W home for the Easter 

vacation all outdoors 
was lovely with April green. 
Jo Ann’s heart was singing. 
There is something about the 
coming of spring that makes 
even old trees and old dogs and 
old horses feel happy and when 
Jo Ann’s taxicab stopped in 
front of the house, Jo Ann felt 
like throwing her suitcase in 
the air and turning handsprings 
on the sidewalk. She had two 
full weeks of freedom from 





new hat and a new dress and 
lots of good times. Oh, joy! 

The front door of the house opened and Jo Ann’s mother 
came running down the walk and Jo Ann dropped the suit- 
case and hugged her. 

“Jo Ann!” her mother cried. “Oh, not quite so hard, Jo 
Ann! You're breaking my ribs. Well! It’s good to have 
you home again.” 

“Oh, Mother, it’s just peachy!” Jo Ann exclaimed. “Two 
whole weeks! And can I get my new things today, Mother ?”’ 

“We'll have to get them today,” Jo Ann’s mother said, 
smiling good-naturedly, “if you’re to wear them tomorrow,” 
for the next day happened to be Easter Sunday. 

“And, Mother,” Jo 
Ann said, bubbling with 
excitement, “I know 
what I’m going to do 
this vacation. I’m going 
to make a garden. There 
was the loveliest lady 
talked to us at Wilmot 
School yesterday—just 
suave!—and she said 
everyone should have a 
garden. She had the 
most beautiful slides of 
gardens and threw them 
on a screen. They make 
you gentle and—and, 
you know, Mother— 
gentle and happy and 
everything. Not the 
slides, Mother, but the 
gardens. So may I, 
Mother ?” 

“Why, of course, Jo 
Ann,” her mother said. 

“Oh, spiffy!” cried 
Jo Ann. “How's 
Father ?” 

For the moment she 
forgot the garden, and 
when they were inside 





JO ANN STOOD ON THE SPADE 
WITH BOTH FEET AND JOUNCED the house she had a lot 






















“YOU COME AND GET ME,” TOMMY TAUNTED. “SQUAW! PLANT- 
school, and there would be a ING A GARDEN. COME ON AND GET ME, WHY DON’T YOU?” 






to tell about school and before she was 
through with that the maid from the Bas- 
sicks next door rang the bell. She had in 
her hand a crinkly parcel in green oiled- 
paper. 

“If you please, mum,” she said to Jo 
Ann’s mother, ‘Mrs. Bassick said would 
you please give these to Miss Jo Ann with 
Master Tommy's best compliments?” 

“Well!” exclaimed Jo Ann. “What do you know about 
that! Tommy Bassick sending me Easter flowers!” and she 
tore off the paper and found a glorious bunch of sweet 
peas. “Oh! Lovely!” she said, holding them at arm’s length. 
“It was his mother, of course. She made him send them. 
That red-head wouldn’t—” 

She buried her nose in them and then she sneezed. She 
sneezed and sneezed and could not stop sneezing. 

“Tchoo! Red pepper. Tchoo! At-choo! At-choo!” she 
sneezed. 

“Oh, Jo Ann! He wouldn’t do that,” said her mother 
and she put her nose in the blossoms and she, too, sneezed. 
They both sneezed. 

“He'd do anything—at-choo!”” sneezed Jo Ann. ‘Throw 
them out.” 

But her mother, as soon as she could stop sneezing, put 
the blossoms in a vase. That evening when Jo Ann was in 
bed she spoke to Jo Ann’s father. 

“Don’t you see quite a change in Jo Ann, dear?” she 
asked. ““Don’t you think she’s greatly improved—more lady- 
like? Last year she would have started over to annihilate 
Tommy Bassick the moment he played such a trick on her.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Jo Ann’s father doubrfully. 
“When she told me about the red pepper she said the way 
to treat a smarty was to ignore him.” 

“But wanting to make a garden!” said her mother. “‘Mak- 
ing a garden is such a nice ladylike occupation, so different 
from the tomboyish things Jo Ann usually wants to do.” 

“Well, maybe,” said her father. ‘Perhaps she has out- 
grown her tomboy stage. Making a garden is all right, but 
don’t let her dig up the whole back yard.” 

The next day was Easter, but on Monday morning Jo Ann 
showed her mother the garden she had planned. She had it 






















the Garden 


all drawn out on a sheet of paper like a map, with the 
names of the flowers where she wanted them. Her mother 
looked at the paper doubrfully. 

“Tulips, of course, you don’t plant in the spring, Jo 
Ann,” she said. “And hollyhocks don’t bloom the first 
year. And lilacs and hydrangeas are bushes. And aren’t you 
planning a rather large garden, Jo Ann?” 

“It’s only sixty by one hundred feet, Mother,” said Jo 
Ann. “I had to make it that big to get in all the flowers that 
were in the seed catalogue.” 

“People don’t usually try to have 
every kind of flower,” her mother said, 
“and the whole back yard isn’t this big. 
Your garden would have to come up 
onto the back porch and into the kitchen 
unless we moved the garage into the 
front yard.” 

“Well, of course, I don’t want you to 
move the garage,” said Jo Ann. “Is any- 
thing else wrong?” 

“Nothing except that you’ll be going 
back to school and there'll be no one but 
me to water your garden and weed it and 
thin it out and do the transplanting, and 
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“you COME ON DOWN HERE AND I'LL SHOW YOU!” JO ANN 
SHOUTED. “COWARD! YOU DON’T DARE COME DOWN HERE! 


I don’t have much spare time. And you'd need a man with 
two horses to plow up the sod, and a team and wagon to 
haul the sod away, and five or six loads of top soil. A gar- 
den as big as this really needs two or three men to care 
for it.” 

“What ought I do, then?” asked Jo Ann. 

“Wouldn’t it be better to buy one of those boxes of 
pansies from a peddler, already in bloom, and plant them 
around the maple tree?” 

“No,” said Jo Ann. “I'll be wanting to climb the maple 
tree.” 

“Then, if I were you,” said Jo Ann’s mother in the tone 
of one who is wise in such matters, “I would choose one 
flower and plant that one kind only. Something that would 
be blooming later. And then I could take care of your 
garden while you are away at school.” 

“What would be nice?” Jo Ann asked with interest. 
“Let me see now. I think sweet peas would be nice.” 
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SHE BURIED HER NOSE IN THEM 
AND THEN SHESNEEZED “TCHOO!” 





“Well,” said Jo Ann, “then I'll plant some sweet peas.” 

Jo Ann’s mother was fond of sweet peas. She thought 
they were almost the loveliest flowers, not only in form 
and color but in fragrance, too, and she had carried a 
shower bouquet of white sweet peas when she was married. 
She had no wish to manage a garden as big as a park but 
she was quite willing to take care of a reasonable planting 
of sweet peas. She would be glad to. 

“All right, Mother,” Jo Ann said. “I'll plant sweet peas.” 

That afternoon there was a great whanging and banging 
in the garage, for Jo Ann was making a trellis for her sweet 
‘peng to climb. She handled saw and hammer as well as any 

y could handle them and better than most, and could 
drive a nail with one blow. By evening she had ten feet 
of trellis made. 

The next morning Jo Ann selected two posts from the 
pile of waste lumber behind the garage, and dragged the 
posts and the trellis to the spot where she had decided the 
sweet peas were to 
grow. She spent an- 
other hour sharp- 
ening small aide 
to be driven into 
the ground, for 
strings were to be 
tied to these and 
run up the trellis to 
give the infant 
sweet peas some- 
thing to cling to 
when they sprout- 
ed. The sod was yet 
to be dug away and 
the ground to be 
loosened and pow- 
dered and the fer- 
tilizer to be mixed 
with the soil, and 
after luncheon Jo 
Ann's mother got 
out the car and they 
went downtown to 
let Jo Ann buy what else she needed for her garden. 

Jo Ann bought a trowel and a ball of string and a ten- 
pound bag of fertilizer, and then she bought the seeds. 

“Are these good sweet peas?’ she asked the shopman. 

“The best there are,” he told her. “These are guaranteed 
tested seeds.” 

“Why are they such big packages when the mignonette 
seeds are such little thin packages?” Jo Ann asked. 

“The reason of that is that most seeds are what you 
might rightly call seeds,” the — explained, “but 
sweet pea seeds are regular peas like the dried peas you 
cook, only they're sweet peas instead of cooking peas. There 
ain’t so many in a package as it looks.” 

“Oh!” said Jo Ann. “Do sweet peas have to be cooked 
or anything before they are —, 

“No, ma’am!”’ said the shopman positively. ‘Don’t you 


go and do anything like that to them. That'd kill them sure. 
No, ma’am, you just plant them the way they are. They're 
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all ready to plant. And full and complete directions how 
to plant them are printed out plain on each and every 
package. How many would you want?” 

“Well, I want a good many,” said Jo Ann. “You see, 
I'm not going to grow any flowers this year except sweet 
peas, and Mother is awfully fond of them.” 

“I’ve only got six packages,” said the shopman, fumbling 
through the box. “I dare say you can get some more over 
to Carter's.” 

“T'll take these six packages anyway,” Jo Ann said, “and 
see how far they go. Thank you.” And the shopman put 
the six packages of sweet peas in a paper bag. 

“Like some cutting shears? Kneeling cushion? Garden 
gloves? We've got a nice line of vases,” said the shopman. 

“I might buy a pair of gar- 
den gloves if they don’t cost 
too much,” said Jo Ann, and 
she bought a pair of the coarse 
cotton gloves. They were only 
twenty-five cents. 

“That girl,” said the shop- 
man to his assistant when Jo 
Ann had gone out to the car 
where her mother was waiting, 
“is going to have enough sweet 
peas to smother an elephant— 
yes, two elephants. Who is 
she?” 

“Don’t you know who she 
is? She’s the girl that lives next 
door to the Bassicks, in that 
new house. She’s a tomboy. 
And she don’t need sweet peas if she wants to smother ele- 
phants; she’d take them by the backs of their necks and 
push their heads into the ground and think nothing of it. 
She’s a live one, she is.” 

Jo Ann could hardly wait to put on a smock when she 
reached home. She rushed up to her room and was down 
again in two minutes and out in the yard. Anyone who 
has felt the caress of the soft April air and the delightful 
urge to plant things that will grow and blossom and be 
beautiful in the days to follow will know how Jo Ann felt. 
In imagination she could see her trellis weighted down with 
pink and white and purple blooms, and herself gathering 
the long-stemmed fragrant sweet pea blossoms into great 
luscious bouquets that would fill the house with sweet odor. 
People would say, as they went by, “May I come in and 
see your sweet peas? Everyone says they are the finest in 
town. Oh! Jo Ann, how beautiful they are!” Then she 
would say, ‘Wait. I'll pick you some. There are so many 
we don’t know what to do with them! They are rather 
nice, aren’t they?” 

She went to the garage to get the spade and she carried 
it to where the garden was to be. She spread out the pack- 
ages of seeds and the trowel and the ball of twine and untied 
the bag of fertilizer and set it nearby, and drew on her new 
white garden gloves. Then she set the point of the spade 
against the sod and put her foot on the shoulder of the 
spade and pushed. 

Nothing happened. The sod was tough. She pushed on 
the spade again and still the spade would not penetrate the 
tough sod, so she stood on the spade with both feet and 
jounced. The spade fell forward and Jo Ann fell with it, 
and the handle of the spade struck the packages of sweet 
peas, breaking the paper. Jo Ann, undignifiedly down on 
her hands and knees, looked up toward the Bassick place. 
No Tommy Bassick seemed to be observing her; no Tommy 
Bassick gave a loud hoot of derision. She scrambled up and 
looked at the point of the spade and saw that it was indeed 
dull. It was not a spade that would cut tough sod, but 
nothing like that could defeat Jo Ann in her undertaking. 
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In the cellar was a 
hatchet and a hatchet will 
do what a dull spade will 
not, and Jo Ann dropped 
the spade and ran to the 
cellar door. It was locked 
and she could not get in 
that way, so she went into 
the kitchen and down the 
inside cellar stairs. The 
hatchet was where she 
knew she would find it. 

From where Tommy 
Bassick lay on the grass 
at the top of the terrace that 
led down into Jo Ann’s 
yard he could not see what 
Jo Ann had been doing be- 
cause the garage was in 
the way. He had seen her 
come out of the house in a smock and carrying two mys- 
terious looking bundles, but what they contained he could 
not guess. He had seen her carry the spade from the garage, 
but he could not guess what she was going to do with it. 

Tommy was dressed as an Indian chief, which is to say 
he wore a feather headdress and had two red streaks painted 
on his cheeks. He felt a little ashamed of this. He would 
not have liked any of the boys of Spenceville School to see 
him playing Indian, but the same spring air that had made 
Jo Ann want to garden had made Tommy want to get out 
his headdress again and play Indian, even if it was for the 
last time. 

Tommy lay flat on his stomach at the top of the terrace 
looking down into Jo Ann’s yard just as Chief Black Hawk 
may once have stretched out on a bluff-edge to observe the 
white men on the river below him. It never occurred to 
Tommy that Jo Ann was making a garden. She was prob- 
ably, he thought, burying her dolls—if she had any dolls— 
and when he saw her hurry to the house and go inside he 
slid down the terrace and crept through the gap that was 
in the hedge that stood at the bottom. 

When he had reached this point and was just inside Jo 
Ann's yard, Tommy stood still for a moment. It was well 
to be cautious, for this mysterious affair might be a trap Jo 
Ann had planned. But nothing happened and he went for- 
ward into the yard cautiously, 
ready to turn and run for the 
gap in the hedge if he had to. 
And still nothing happened. 

In his right hand Tommy 
Bassick carried a small air 
rifle of the childish sort that 
is used to shoot peas. He kept 
his eye on the kitchen door 
through which Jo Ann had 
gone. He passed the big maple 
tree and made for the corner 
of the garage. And still no Jo 
Ann. 

“If that’s what it was,” he 
thought, “if she did bury a 
doll, I'll dig it up and she'll 
be hopping mad. I'll take it 
along when I go back to 
Spenceville and hang it up on 
my wall by the hair, and she'll 
be raving! I'll put ‘Jo Ann’s 
doll’ on it. She’ll be furious.” 

But as soon as he rounded 
the corner of the garage he 
(Continued on page 34) 
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N THE heart of 

Germany, 

shielded by the 
green heights of the 
famed Thuringian 
Forest, lies Eisenach, the town in which 
Johann Sebastian Bach was born in 
1685. Bach was destined to become one 
of the world’s greatest composers and 
Eisenach abounds in romantic associa- 
tions. To the south, towering on a steep 
mountain, lies the castle of Wartburg, 
which once sheltered Martin Luther. 
Many a time must Sebastian have 
climbed to its walls; often must he 
have entered the room in which the 
German Bible was born. Here the 
saintly Elizabeth spent her days; and in 
1207, the famous Saengerkrieg, cele- 
brated by Richard Wagner in his 
opera, Tannhduser, took place. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more appro- 
priate birth-place for this most illus- 
trious member of a very famous family 
of music-lovers and of musicians. 

The house in which Johann Sebastian was born, and 
which is now the Bach Museum, is a pretty, one-storied 
building, with a red tiled roof and three protruding garret 
windows. It is on a broad, steep street, from which one can 
gaze upon the Wartburg. 

Amid these surroundings Sebastian's early childhood was 
spent. As soon as he could hold an instrument in his tiny 
fingers, his father, Johann Ambrosius Bach, taught him the 
violin and viola. With his brother, Johann Christoph, he sat 
at the organ of the Church of St. George and drew the heavy 
registers of the organ. It is easy to picture him on his way to 
school at the Gymnasium, passing on the way the gabled 
house on Lutherstrasse, where Frau von Cotta cared tor the 
boy Martin Luther. 

But Sebastian’s happy days in Eisenach were soon to be 
broken into by tragedy. When he was but nine years old, 
his mother died and only about a year later, on the death 
of his father, he left Eisenach and went to live with his 
brother, Johann Christoph, who had married, and gone to 
the neighboring town of Ohrdruf. Ohrdruf was a quiet, 
idyllic place—even today it has but seven thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is walled in by the massive Brandkopf, Steinkopf 
and other fantastically named hills. The little river Ohra 
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wends its calm way 
through the village, 
and in the eighth 
century, St. Boni- 
face erected an altar 
alongside of the spring which bubbles 
forth at St. Michael’s Church. Here in 
Ohrdruf, young Sebastian began to 
study the clavier, the equivalent in 
those days of the piano. Under his 
brother’s tuition, he learned rapidly, 
so rapidly in fact, that he soon found 
the simple pieces which Johann 
Christoph gave him unexciting, and 
yearned for more difficult worlds to 
conquer. He discovered a book of com- 
positions by the most celebrated com- 
posers of the day, Froberger, Fischer, 
Kerll, Pachelbel, Buxtehude, Bruhns, 
Boehm and others, which belonged to 
his brother, and was kept locked in a 
chest with a latticed door. His slender 
fingers soon reached through the lat- 
tice and the precious book was in his 
possession. The volume had to be hid- 
den by day so that his brother would not know he was using 
it. So Sebastian spent six months copying the compositions 
by moonlight. He had scarcely finished his laborious task, 
when his brother discovered his loss, and the hardly won 
treasure was confiscated. 

At the age of fifteen Sebastian was accepted as a free 
scholar at the convent school of St. Michael at Liineburg in 
North Germany because his voice had been so highly rec- 
ommended to them. It was almost a hundred and fifty miles 
from Ohrdruf to Liineburg, and in those days so long a 
journey was a bold undertaking for one of his age. But the 
great masters under whom he wished most to study lived in 
the North, so, undeterred by the hardships of the journey, 
the young musician started out on his three-hundred kilo- 
meter pilgrimage. Most of it was made on foot, over un- 
known roads, rough by day and dark and frightening by 
night. Sometimes Sebastian had the doubtful good fortune of 
being permitted to ride on some uncomfortable passing cart. 

Liineburg, amid its broad stretches of moor and heather, 
presented quite a different picture from the poetic Eisenach. 
It was a lovely place, but there was no town or village for 
miles around. Bach spent two and a half fruitful years there 
before returning home. After that (Continued on page 37) 








URS is a small and select girls’ 
boarding school. We pride our- 
selves on being a nice, modern, 

well informed crowd of sporting En- 
glish girls but not one of us had ever 
heard of a shower stick till O’Norah Nounan entered the 
school. Yet if that shower stick had been a magic wand I 
don’t believe it could have wrought a greater miracle! 

Yet it looked such a common, ugly, shabby, ordinary old 
thing. Until, of course, you looked at its head, but none of 
us had noticed its head. We saw only the cheap, bulky, faded 
garment that covered its scraggy ribs, and I don’t mind ad- 
mitting that we turned up our noses at it. It was an absolute 
blot on the elegance of the exceedingly smart troop of girls 
that went walking out like a jointed crocodile behind our 
energetic Head Mistress, Miss Dobson. 

But here I am getting all worked up about the shower 
stick instead of starting at the beginning of the story! 

Well, as you may have guessed, 


land. With a name like that you 
could not come from anywhere 
else. She arrived at our school 
after the Easter holidays, and di- 
rectly she entered the 
common room I knew 
that she was the sort of 
girl to whom things hap- 
pened. I looked at Helen 
West, and she bent across 
and whispered to me. 

“As pretty as paint and 
as poor as a church 
mouse,” murmured Helen. 
“Also, I should say, as 
mad as a hatter. She’s in 
your dormitory, Ruth; 
you'll have to lick her 
into shape. We can’t 
have that sort of thing at 
Springfield School.” 

I watched O’Norah. 
She walked into the com- 
mon room as if she were 
an old friend, smiled 
upon us all, sat down be- 
side Helen, and began talking in her soft Irish voice 
which reminded me of water rippling over little 
stones. She had holes in her stockings, her dress was 
not brushed, her collar was pinned together anyhow 
at the neck with a brooch that had lost half its dia- 
monds—I call them diamonds but I haven't the re- 
motest idea what they really were—and her shoes 
had not seen polish since they had left the shoe- 
maker’s in the days of their infancy which must have 
been long ago. 

Looking round at the well-groomed, fashionable 
crowd of girls in that room I went hot and cold for 
O’Norah. However, she did not appear to be aware 
of anything amiss with herself. I don’t think she 
even saw our heads of well-cut, well-brushed hair, 
our stylish frocks, our nice ladylike legs and feet. 

Lily Cathcart touched my shoulder, and whispered: 

“You know, Ruth, all the Irish have descended 
from kings, so it doesn’t matter in the least what they 
look like. I daresay she has lived in a hovel with the 
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Irish pig, and the Irish chickens, like 
one reads about in books, you know.” 

“Hush!” I replied. “Where are your 
English manners? D’you want her to 
hear you?” 

“Look—Miss Pollington is trying to catch your eye,” 
giggled Lily. ‘She wants to speak to you.” 

Miss Pollington was the science mistress, and she had ap- 
peared suddenly at the door of the common room, and evi- 
dently wanted to speak to me. The common room is the 
special sanctum of the pupils, and no mistress comes unin- 
vited during those precious hours before bedtime when we 
are all free to do as we like. Only a few seniors were in the 
common room that evening, girls of fifteen and sixteen, so I 
crossed the room and went to speak to Miss Pollington in 
the corridor. 

“Ruth,” she said, ‘you must make O’Norah Nounan look 
sufficiently respectable to pass muster at breakfast tomorrow 
morning. We can’t be too severe on her when she has only 
just arrived, but it would be better for you to speak to her 
than me.” 

That is how O’Norah came under my wing, and I may as 
well tell you at once that I had a terrible time with her. She 
didn’t take offence at anything I said, but she didn’t think it 
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mattered how she looked. Only the combined efforts of the 
entire dormitory—there were six of us sleeping in our own 
little cubicles—made her realize that Miss Dobson had the 

eye of an eagle, and could detect holes, pins, and tears from 
almost any distance, and punish accordingly. 

“Sure,” laughed O’Norah, “a hole in me toe won't stop 
me from learning me history or science, and that’s what I've 
come here for.” 

“Is it?” I replied. “And how about grammar? I've been 
taught to say my toe.” 

Of course we all liked O’Norah, otherwise we should not 
have taken the trouble to save her from so many deserved 
punishments, and after she had been at school a week we 
heard that amazing word, shower stick, for the first time. 

O’Norah burst into the common room after supper one 
night with her dark eyes blazing, and her curly hair just a 
little wilder than usual. 

““Where’s my shower stick?” she cried. 

“What in the world’s a shower stick?” I questioned. 

Then O’Norah went off the deep end. She simply raved 
about shower sticks, she even called. them guns, and we 
came to the conclusion that she was talking about her 
hideous, bulky, deformed old umbrella, that had spoiled 
the sleek beauty of our elegant crocodile that very 
afternoon. We couldn’t see any reason to get excited. 

“You don’t mean your umbrella, do you?” I asked. 
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“What else should I be talking of?” cried O’Norah. 

“Sure it’s me umbrella I’m me, about! And didn’t 
I have it this afternoon? Where is it now?” 

“We haven't got second sight, so how can we possibly 
tell?” said Helen. ‘You certainly had it this afternoon be- 
cause you nearly hit me in the eye with it when you were 
telling me about the witches and things.” 

You see, it was the first of May, and we had all gone for 
a walk in the woods instead of to the town, and O’Norah 
said that we ought to sprinkle water on all ponds to keep the 
witches from coming out and harming us, because they did 
all sorts of queer things on the first of May. In Ireland, it 
appeared, boys and girls went out together to sprinkle water 
on ponds on the first of May; it was a very old custom, and 
we rather liked it. So we dipped our hands into a dirty pond, 
and as we were sprinkling it came on to rain. Then O’Norah 
had opened that awful umbrella, and sprinkled water all 
over herself as well as the pond in her effort to get rid of any 
possible witches who she suspected were looking around. 

“Perhaps you were not quick enough with your sprinkling, 
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WE APPROACHED, BRISTLING WITH ANGER. THE BOY STOOD, 
HANDS IN POCKETS. SUDDENLY ONORAH SCREAMED 


O’Norah,” I laughed, “and the witches spirited your 
shower stick away from you just to amuse themselves.” 

“But we ought to consider ourselves blessed if never 
again that eye-sore of an umbrella disfigures our symetric 
crocodile!” cried Lily. 

“No doubt the great age of your shower stick roused 
the pity of the pond witches, and they snatched it away to 
the Afterland of Umbrellas where it will live forever as 
a graceful sunshade!”’ laughed Helen. 

I must say O’Norah stood the teasing well, but directly 
there was a pause she asked gravely: 

“Have you any eyes in your heads?” 

We felt our foreheads, and shouted “Two!” 

“Then you can’t see with them,” said O'Norah. 

We felt -a trifle uncomfortable, and by the look on 
O'’Norah’s face I knew there must be something more in 
that old umbrella than (Continued on page 39) 




















THE BALI. WENT SAILING NEATLY OVER MARY ELLEN’S HEAD 


()': night late in January, while a baby blizzard 


howled around the eaves of my fraternity house, I 
sat down at my desk with the avowed intention of 
learning my comparative psychology assignment forwards 
and backwards. The warm hiss of the radiator made me 
comfortably sleepy, but final examinations at Danford were 
only two weeks away and something told me I'd have to 
get down to brass tacks if I expected to remain in college 
long enough to be included in the June graduation exercises. 
Besides, Mary Ellen Scott—the one person in the junior 
class who particularly interested me—was not doing so well 
in the course and I had taken it upon myself to help her 
along with her work. So I resolutely opened the text book 
and began reading the chapter I knew the least about. 
“Among ceelenterates,” I 
read, “response to changes of 
light intensity is found, al- 
though in hydroid colonies of 
Tubularia it appears to be 
wholly lacking.” I stifled a yawn 
and turned a page. “The sca- 
urchin Centrostephanus longi- 
spinus which lacks even a rudi- 
mentary eye— 

Just then the telephone rang, 
but there was no scuffling of 
feet to answer it; and after the 
eighth consecutive ring I de- 
cided it was up to me to pre- 
serve the peace and dignity of 
the house. House presidents 
usually end up by answering 
most of the ‘phone calls any- 
way. 

“Hello,” I barked into the 
transmitter. 

“Bob?” inquired Mary Ellen 
from the other end. 

“Yes,” I said. “You're an 
angel, Mary Ellen. I was about , 





Mary Ellen and 


to hurl myself into the hungry 
maw of Higher Learning. You 
saved me in the nick of time.” 

“Hope I didn’t stop you 
from perusing your psychol- 
ogy,” said Mary Ellen. ‘I’m still counting on your assistance 
to help me win that Haines scholarship, you know.” 

“It's as good as won right now,” I assured her. 

“I hope so,” said Mary Ellen. “Anyhow, what I called 
up about was to tell you I’m going to be a pongist.” 

“A whatist?” I asked. 

“A pongist,” repeated Mary Ellen distinctly. 

“Is that anything,” I inquired, “like a communist, or 
a participant in a Tong war?” 

“Not quite,” laughed Mary Ellen. “A pongist is one who 
plays ping-pong.” 

“Ping-pong! Since when have you decided to take up 
that exhausting game?” 

“That sounds sarcastic,” Mary Ellen said, “but I'll let it 
go this time because you don’t know any better. Ping-pong 
provides plenty of good exercise and requires a quick eye 
and a steady wrist.” 

“Sounds as though you've been reading a book,” I re- 
marked. 

“T have,” admitted Mary Ellen. “The one that came with 
the set I bought at Osborne's.” 

“Well,” I said resignedly, “I suppose there'll be no 
rest for the weary from now on.” 

“Right,” said Mary Ellen. “I fully expect you to call at 
my house tomorrow afternoon and learn the game with me, 
from the ground up.” 

“Learn the game?” I repeated. ““Why, I've played table 
tennis since I was ankle high to an ant.” 

“Table tennis?” queried Mary Ellen. “Who said anything 
about table tennis? Ping-pong is something else again; it’s 
a fast, scientific game governed by its own rules adopted by 
the American Ping-pong Association and the makers of 
the game; and you'll be neck high to a giraffe before you'll 
be able to call yourself an expert.” 

“Whoa!” I cried. “You win! I'll be over tomorrow—but 
I hope my fraternity brothers 
don’t hear about it.” 

“Is that so!’ retorted Mary 
Ellen. “I have an idea that 
within a month all your fratern- 
ity brothers will be enthusiastic 
panes and if I'm wrong I'll 

uy you a liverwurst and onion 
sandwich at The Den.” 

“Woof!” I grunted. “I hope 
you're right because if I hate 
anything, it’s liverwurst and 
onion. However, I know my 
brothers pretty well, and if they 
become addicted to pongism, 
I'll eat that sandwich.” 

“Shake,” said Mary Ellen. 
“Now, go back to your books 
and I'll see you tomorrow. I 
should be studying, but my eyes 
have been worrying me lately.” 

“Better trot over to the 
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Ping-pong 


Catharine Lewis 


Health Service and have ’em 
examined,” I suggested. 
“You'll need good eyes to be 
a pongist. Why, do you know 
that the sea-urchin Centro- 
stephanus longispinus, besides not even having a rudi—” 

“Wait!” cut in Mary Ellen. “Don’t tell me! Let me find 
out for myself!” 

The next afternoon I barged over to the Gamma house 
and found Betty Prentiss and Mary Ellen batting a celluloid 
ball back and forth over a net which was stretched across 
a dining room table. They seemed to be enjoying it and I was 
surprised to notice that it required as much agility and 
speed as lawn tennis. 

“Well,” I said as I took off my overcoat, “it looks inter- 
esting. Where do I begin?” 

“At the beginning,” laughed Mary Ellen, “with the grip. 
As a tennis player you may prefer to use the tennis grip. 
Personally, I find it easier to hold two fingers of my right 
hand on the face of the racket—like this. It doesn’t make 
much difference, though, which grip you use; it’s a matter 
of personal taste.” 

“I should think,” I objected, “that this would interfere 
with one’s tennis.” 

“Bill Tilden says not,” Mary Ellen informed me, “and 
he should know.” 

“Hmmm,” I murmured, impressed. I picked up a racket 
and swished it tentatively. ‘Now what?” 

“Just forget all you know about tennis,” advised Mary 
Ellen. “In the first place, the ball should never be served 
above the waist or overhand, nor can it be dropped on the 
table first. Best way is to stand well back of the table, throw 
the ball from a position a little below the level of the table 
and swing the racket toward the point you wish to play the 
service.” 

“You know your stuff, don’t you?” I remarked admiringly. 

“I know the book practically by heart,” said Mary Ellen, 
“but I can’t put the tactics into practice yet. The top spin 
requires weeks of practice. You have to draw the racket 
across the ball from the bottom upward so the ball will 
drop into the receiver's court even when there's a lot of 
pep behind it. It sounds tricky but I’m sure we'll get it.” 

“Oh I'm sure we will,” I agreed. “Let's try a few shots.” 

Mary Ellen served me a slow 
one and I batted it in mid-air as 
it came across the net. The ball 
sailed neatly over Mary Ellen's 
head and click-clacked madly 
about the corners of the room. 

“No fair,” laughed Mary 
Ellen. “Volleying is against the 
rules. You must let the ball 
bounce once before hitting it.” 

“Oh,” I said, “all right. Let’s 
try another.” This time Mary 
Ellen’s serve was slow and high 
and I smashed down on it so 
that she never even saw it when 
it bounced past her on the return. 

“That was the thing to do,” 
said Mary Ellen, “but let's take 
it easy until we've practiced a 


“PROVIDES PLENTY OF EXERCISE 
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I BATTED THE BALL IN MID-AIR AS IT CAME ACROSS THE NET 


little more. The idea, of course, is to keep the ball low; 
otherwise we'll be tempted to kill it every time, just as you 
did then. Let’s practice the top spin for awhile and then 
have a try at the chop strokes.” 

“They sound vicious,” I remarked. 

“They are,” said Mary Ellen, “for your opponent. A chop 
stroke makes the ball spin backward, and in order to keep 
it within bounds it must be played slower than the top spin. 
It gives the player closer control of the ball and is made by 
striking the ball a glancing blow with the bottom edge of 
the racket forward and the face touching more of the 
underside of the ball. The swing must be made with a down- 
ward angle to keep it from soaring. Get the idea?” 

I found out a lot of things during the next hour. I learned 
that there is no second or reserved serve in ping-pong as 
there is in tennis, and that the tournament method of scor- 
ing is different. A game is won by the first player who 
gets twenty-one points, and after 
each five points the server be- 
comes the receiver. If both play- 
ers score twenty the winner 
will be the one who scores two 
points more than his opponent. 
A match is the best two out of 
three games and after each game 
the players exchange courts. 

At the conclusion of three 
matches Mary Ellen and I decided 
to take a rest. In spite of our lack 
of expert technique we had both 
had a good workout and I began 
to see the possibilities of what I 
had always considered a pretty 
tame pastime. 

“My eyes hurt,” complained 
Mary Ellen. “Guess I'll have to 
have a light put over the table. 
Those sidelights are really bad.” 

“They are,” I agreed, “but I 
honestly (Continued on page 32) 
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Three Bears settled contentedly enough into the rou- 
tine of school life at Shadylawn. 

One evening in early December they were discussing what 
they could wear at the last dance of the season before the 
Christmas holidays. 

Gloria with her favorite scarlet pillow behind her blonde 
head, and Marjorie with a snuggly cushion behind her were 
seated at either end of the comfortable couch. They were 
relaxed and happy and full of talk about the coming dance. 

But Mary Hopkins wasn’t relaxed and happy. She said 
very little as she sat between her roommates on the couch, 
her small feet resting on a hassock, her hands folded in her 
lap, her eyes filled with a brooding look. 

“T'll get a gold dress—a black and gold, if I can find one. 
If not, I'll telegraph Father and get his financée to buy one 
for me in New York. One nice thing about her is that she 
really knows clothes. Maybe I'll do that anyway. I’ll probably 
get a better dress,” Gloria mused aloud. 

““Mother’s sending me a blue transparent velvet, ankle 
length, and crépe slippers to match,” Marjorie said, smother- 


Ta next few months slipped quickly past and the 












IN FACT IT WAS SHY 
MARY HOPKINS WHO 
PROVED TO BE THE 
BELLE AT THE DANCE 


For what has happen- 
ed so far in this story 
see page forty-nine 


ing a tremendous yawn. “They ought to be here any day now.” 

Mary Hopkins tried hard to look animated and interested. 

“You'll be gorgeous in blue, Marjorie,” she said gen- 
erously. 

“I hope Warren thinks so!” Marjorie laughed. “He’s 
bringing a.new boy and you know how brothers are—they 
want their sisters to be a credit to them, sort of reflected 
glory, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know,” Gloria answered lazily, “never hav- 
ing had a brother, but I hope Warren thinks I’m grand, too.” 

“Oh, you could wear sack-cloth and ashes and he'd think 
you were beautiful,” Marjoriersaid, struggling with another 
yawn, then finally letting it overcome her. “Somehow I 
knew you two were going to get along like kittens in a 
basket. Warren’s crazy about beautiful things just as I am, 
and he thinks you’re about the nicest thing in that line he’s 
seen. 

Gloria sat up and laughed excitedly. 

“Does he really like me?” she demanded. 

“Of course. You know it, too, so why be coy?” Marjorie 
said lazily. “He thinks you’re perfectly grand, Gloria.” 
































“I wasn’t sure,” Gloria said dropping back against her 
cushion again. ‘After all he’s only told me I’m a good 
dancer and lots of boys have told me that.” 

“If it will make you sleep any easier, he told me he 
thought you were grand,” Marjorie said. “He also said he 
was sure you had a lovely disposition. I didn’t tell him about 
some of our morning battles over the bathroom and how you 
squashed Mary’s hand in the door—” 

Gloria had the grace to blush. 

““Mary’s forgiven me for that,” she said. 

“What are you going to wear to the dance?” Marjorie 
asked Mary suddenly. 

“Oh, I guess I'll have to wear the pink again. I thought 
I'd buy some tulle and sew it around the bottom; that will 
freshen it and make it longer, too,” she said, trying to keep 
her lips from trembling, for she knew that all the tulle in 
the world wouldn't give a smart look to the skimpy little pink 
frock which Aunt Peggy had made for her. 

“Oh, you can’t wear that again!” Gloria blurted out be- 
fore she thought. She could have pulled her tongue out by 
the roots after she had spoken, when she saw the stricken 
look in the other girl’s eyes. 

“I've got to, Gloria, or else not go to the dance,” Mary 
said bravely. ‘It’s all I’ve got.” 

“Couldn’t you write to your Aunt Dora and ask her for 
a new dress?” Marjorie asked. 

“That's just it, I did write to her about two weeks ago 
and she wrote back and said she was sorry, but she hadn’t 
had as much success with her last book as she had expected 
—and she was having to be very careful with her money 
just now. But she sent me five dollars and told me to buy 
some new flowers to freshen up the pink dress. That’s why I 
thought I'd buy the tulle—and I might have enough for 
flowers, too.” 

“You're as pretty as a picture in anything you wear, so 
you don’t have to worry about that!” Marjorie said. “I think 
the tulle and flowers will be lovely and I'll help you sew 
them on.” 

“Thank you,” Mary said trying to smile and succeeding 
very well. She hated herself for being envious of the other 
girls and of their talk about their new dresses. She got up 
and went into the bedroom and climbed into her bed. When 
Marjorie and Gloria came in a few minutes later she pre- 
tended to be asleep. 

A week later Gloria burst into the room where Mary and 
Marjorie were studying their French lesson. Gloria’s cheeks 
were scarlet and her blue eyes almost black with fury. She 
was in riding things and looked like a slim handsome boy in 






Mystery at 
Shadylawn 


her shiny boots, well-cut breeches and mannish sports shirt. 

“Read that!” she commanded, dropping a letter on the 
table and then beginning to pace the room like a wild thing. 

Marjorie picked up the typewritten sheet of paper and 
read it through. She put it down with a puzzled look. 

“Well, what about it?” she asked. “Your father says that 
you can’t have another evening dress right now—you've got 
about ten hanging in your closet now; so I don’t think you 
ought to be so terribly disappointed.” 

“Oh, you don’t?” Gloria stopped at the table and sneered. 
“How would you like it if your mother decided not to send 
you the blue dress you’ve been talking about for the past 
three weeks! You'd hate it! And so do I! And it’s all that 
woman’s fault! She’s told him not to give me a new dress!” 

“Don’t be silly, Gloria. Your father has refused to buy 
you clothes before this—you’ve told me so!’ Marjorie re- 
minded her. 

“But, Marjorie, I’ve set my heart on a black and gold 
evening dress—I know just exactly what I want! And it’s 
going to make a perfect fool of me before the other girls! 
I’ve told them I was going to have a new dress!” Gloria 
dropped down on a low chair, looking pathetically hopeless. 

“Why don’t you try being nice to your father instead of 
always quarreling with him and demanding things and being 
mean because he wants to marry again?” Marjorie suddenly 
demanded, impatiently. 

“T'vée tried everything!” Gloria said with a tragic gesture. 

“Oh, no you haven't,” Marjorie interrupted her. “You've 
never tried being nice to him. You've never tried promising 
to do something for him that he wants you to, instead of 
always demanding more and more. Frankly I don’t think 
I'd like you as a daughter, Gloria.” 

Gloria looked up in surprise. 

“T think there is something in what Marjorie is saying,” 
Mary Hopkins said thoughtfully. 

“I don’t. I know what’s the matter!” Gloria threw out her 
hands in a dramatic gesture. “It’s the curse working! That's 
it!” 

“What a silly thing to say,” Marjorie scolded. “Why you 
were only saying yesterday that it must be broken because 
we haven't had such bad luck the last few months.” 

“Oh, haven’t we?” Gloria cried. “I was a perfect fool 
not to have thought of the curse before! Why do you sup- 
pose I failed in my French test? Why do you suppose my 
name was not mentioned in the Guess Who Club’s list of 
candidates? It was that curse! I know it! And now this dis- 
appointment about my dress for the dance.” 

She flung herself down on a chair and Marjorie looked at 
her with annoyance. 

“Sometimes you’re awfully silly,” she said bluntly. “You 
didn’t pass your French test because you didn’t study hard 
enough. You know that as well as I do. The Guess Who 
Club didn’t ask you to join because they knew that most of 
the girls you pal with belong to the S. A. M. Club, or 
else they are candidates for that club. As for the dress— 
well, you’ve got about a dozen, more than any girl in the 
school. Come now, Gloria, you're just a for things.” 

“I’m not,” Gloria said shrilly. “I did study my French. 
And as for the Guess Who Club thinking I wanted to go 
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S. A. M., you’re crazy, Marjorie! They ought to know and 

they probably did, that I’d rather be in the same club with 
ou.” 

. “If you put it that way, I’m the one who ought to how!!” 

Marjorie said crossly. ‘““You and Mary both went S. A. M. 

and I was left alone in the Guess Who’s. But you don’t hear 

me blaming any curse—I think it was the best thing.” 

Gloria looked tragic but didn’t answer. 

“Why should you have all the curse?” Marjorie went on. 
“After all we're your roommates. We ought to be affected, 
too.” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” Gloria said pushing nervous fingers 
through her hair. 

“Snap out of it then,” Marjorie told her bluntly. 

“You'll see!” Gloria said darkly. ‘You'll find the curse 
working.” 

“All right, I'll see when the time comes.” 

“T'll get that dress! Don’t worry about that!’ Gloria said 
darkly. “I'll think of some way!” She trailed out of the 
room leaving the two girls a trifle worried in spite of them- 
selves, for her tone had been desperate and they had found 
that Gloria could be just about the most desperate person 
in the world if things weren’t going her way. It was, Mar- 
jorie had pointed out on more than one occasion, because 
she had been spoiled when she was a baby. 

But when they next met, Gloria seemed to be her own 
gay self again and the memory of their conversation that 
afternoon faded from all their minds. 

But poor Mary Hopkins was to think about the curse 
two days later when she got out her pink dress so that she 
could measure it around the bottom and see how much 
tulle she needed. She was sitting on the window seat, her 
tape-measure in her hand and the pink dress in a heap 
beside her when the door flew open and Marjorie dashed 
into the room. 

“Come on down to the drawing room at once!” she 
cried. “They're calling a special meeting about the dance, 
and Madame Brunnell wants all the girls to be there.” 

Mary jumped to her feet and flew after Marjorie; the 
pink dress remained on the window seat by the window, 
which Mary had opened because the early December day 
was as mild as spring. An hour later when she returned, 
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MAR JORIE DIDN'T SLEEP WELL THAT NIGHT. SHE COULD SEF A WAVERING LIGHT UNDER THE CRACK AT THE BOTTOM OF THE DOOR 
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there was no sign of the pink dress anywhere! She hunted 
high and low and Gloria and Marjorie helped her, but 
with no success. They even went down and hunted all 
around under the window, for Marjorie thought it might 
have blown out, but the flower bed beneath their window 
was as free of pink silk dresses as it was of flowers and 
they returned to the room filled with disappointment. 

“Well,” said Mary, dropping dejectedly onto the couch, 
“that means that I can’t go to the dance! I haven’t a thing 
to wear.” 

It was on the tip of Gloria’s tongue to offer her one of 
her dresses; then she remembered what a blow that would 
be to Mary’s pride. Better to wear one’s own dress even 
if it was old and skimpy and unstylish, than to wear the 
dress belonging to another girl. 

“T'll let you have my new blue one,” Marjorie offered. 
“It'll be big but we can take it up and in so that it will 
fit you. Nobody has ever seen it—and you know that you'll 
be more than welcome to it.” 

“You're sweet,” Mary answered with tears in her eyes, 
“but I couldn’t do that, Marjorie, even though I know you 
mean it. I'll stay home. Nobody will miss me very much.” 

“Nobody but about a dozen boys you’ve promised dances 
to,” Marjorie reminded her, for Mary was popular with 
the boys in Annapolis. “Mary, you’ve got to go to that 
dance!” 

“But I can’t,” Mary said with a tragic little gesture of 
despair. “Don’t let’s say anything more about it. I don’t 
mind so very much. But isn’t it funny—you said a couple 
of days ago that you and I, Marjorie, ought to share the 
curse of this room with Gloria. It seems that I’m doing that 
right now?” 

Even Marjorie didn’t answer, and as for Gloria, she looked 
so upset that Mary knew that she agreed. 

Marjorie didn’t sleep very well that night. She was 
awakened once by the stealthy sound of Mary climbing 
out of bed and disappearing into the living room. Marjorie 
could see a wavering light under the crack at the bottom 
of the door and she knew that Mary had lighted one of the 
candles that the girls kept in their rooms to light their 
midnight feasts. Marjorie closed her eyes again and won- 
dered if Mary had probably gone (Continued on page 47) 
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COLORED EGGS IN A BOWL AND ORANGE AND WHITE PAPER FRINGES IN HORNS MAKE GAY TABLE DECORATIONS FOR AN EASTER PARTY 


An Easter 


HERE are almost as many 
excuses for giving parties in 
April as in February, which is 
known as the month of parties. Not only is April a time of 
parties but it sends out the first call for spring picnics. 

It is the month of spring flowers and the girl who loves 
flowers may give a flower party with the loveliest table 
imaginable, dressed in all the delicate mauves, pale yellows, 
tender greens, and soft blues of tulips and narcissus; of 
jonquils and daffodils; of hyacinths or violets; or she may 
use just silvery pussy willows with golden showers of 
forsythia. 

It is the month of bunnies and spring chicks too, and 
either chickens or rabbits or both may serve as the keynote 
of the decorations and entertainment. It is also the month 
that begins with All Fools’ Day, and for the clever girl 
that is an opportunity to give a party both unique and 
interesting. 

But it is also the month of Easter and Easter eggs and 
since I cannot discuss every sort of April festivity, I choose 
to talk about an Easter egg party—first, because you can in- 
dulge in the same lovely, delicate spring colors that you 
would use for a flower party; second, because it is such fun 
dyeing the eggs; third, because you can make up such jolly 
games for an egg party; fourth, because you can plan this 
party for indoors, for outdoors or a combination of the two; 
and fifth, and last and most important, because the menu is 
exceedingly easy to prepare and may be unusually attractive. 


By WINIFRED MOSES 


Figg Party 


Any party really begins with the in- 
vitations. For these use ordinary 
plain calling cards without the name, 
of course. Make an egg-shaped pattern, not longer or wider 
than the card. Place this on the card and cut carefully. Tint 
the cardboard eggs with water colors, decorate with tiny 
chicks or spring flowers or leave the cards plain and write 
the invitation on them. 

Next comes the dyeing of the eggs. This is almost as much 
fun as the party itself. There are various ways of preparing 
the eggs for dyeing. One is to prick a pin hole in one end 
of the egg and break a tiny, wee hole in the other, and then 
blow out the contents. The holes, if too much in evidence, 
may be covered with neat little squares, triangles or circles 
of paper, fastened on with paste. The contents of the eggs, 
of course, must be used for cooking. 

I have to make a confession: In preparing for my own 
party I bought the cheapest of cold storage eggs and just 
cooked them and then dyed them. 

To decorate the eggs you may use the stencils, or other 
devices that you may buy at the ten-cent store, or you may 
paste pictures on them, or tint them with water colors or 
dyes made of bits of colored tissue paper soaked in water. 
I chose none of these, but bought three packages of tintex— 
red, yellow and blue—which gave me not only red, yellow 
and blue eggs from the palest tints to the deepest shades of 
these hues, but eggs also in orange, purple and green—in 
fact, all the colors of the rainbow, (Continued on page 43) 























Gardens as Easter Gifts 


ASTER always surprises us. 
Be comes along before we've 

had time to think much about 
spring and suddenly we see daffo- 
dils on every window sill and 
pansies in boxes at the florist’s and 
the first shy pussies begin to appear. And flowers are as much 
a part of Easter as Christmas trees and holly are a part of 
Christmas. 

If we have been forehanded enough we will have sprays 
of apple blossoms and forsythia abloom in our own houses 
by Easter and, although out-of-doors only the first shoots 
will be pushing up through the springy earth, the whole 
world will some way seem full of flowers. 

We'll agree there is no lovelier way to remember one’s 
friends on Easter than with spring blossoms. But just any- 
one—if she happens to have a little money in her purse— 
can go out and buy a potted plant or a box of flowers and 
send them in a perfectly conventional way. It’s loads more 
fun to be a bit unconventional and send a gift into which 
we have put something of ourselves. As Lowell said in his 
beautiful Vision of Sir Launfal: 


Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare, 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me. 


And we are all just as hungry for friendship as we are for the 
first spring flowers. And to send flowers shows friendship. 

If you are fortunate enough not to be able to buy dozens 
of flowers at the florist’s, you may have the much greater 
pleasure of sending a very individual gift—a wild violet 
plant that you have dug up in the woods, or some seedlings 
that you have started in the warm cellar. And if you send 


By HELEN PERRY CURTIS 
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Illustrations by J. M. Rosé 


them in simple containers that you 
yourself have made, what gift 
could express your wish better! 

The flower pots and vases 
shown in the illustrations were all 
made from tin boxes and cans, or 
any glass jars that you have. When you have once started 
looking for them you can perhaps persuade your mother to 
buy at the grocer’s some of the things that come in particular- 
ly attractive tins and jars. Of course, the glass things may be 
used only for cut flowers, except for a violet plant which 
will grow for a long time in very moist, rich soil. The tin 
containers may be pierced in the bottom with nail holes so 
that plants will grow nicely in them for an indefinite length 
of time. 

Your full equipment consists of a small can or two of 
enamel or nk rying lacquer, and a brush an inch wide. 
If you wish to paint a design upon your vases, you should 
have a smaller brush also. You may even mix your own 
paints by combining coach paint or oil paint with varnish 
to the consistency of an ordinary enamel. Then collect all 
the empty cans and jars that you can find and don’t mind 
who laughs at you. Your row of tin cans and glasses will 
soon be transformed into lovely flower pots and vases. 

The first container in the top border is a coffee tin painted 
a deep apricot color and dotted over with a little calico de- 
sign in black. The design is made of four small dots set in 
a diamond shape, spotted on with a pointed brush. The 
bottom was pierced with half a dozen nail holes so that it 
might hold a growing plant. In the bottom of the pot was 
placed a handful of stones and the rest filled in with rich 
soil. In it were planted white hyacinth bulbs. If you stare 
early enough your bulb will be almost ready to bloom 
by the time Easter is here. (Continued on page 46) 


























Unmatched for Style 


HE GIRL who has strug- 
gled, wept and shopped the 
last few seasons to match 
up her costumes even to her 
handkerchiefs may now breathe 
and relax. It is permitted, even 
urged, that she let up for a little while on her one-color 
craze, and go in for a little contrast as a pleasant change. 
Spring clothes are pp gay and young. There is 
more color and more femininity and more dramatic contrast. 
Also there’s a tendency to do things smartly and not 
too expensively—a trend which any girl will appreciate. 
If you are picking out 
some new spring clothes, 
take a look at these three 
costumes which have been 
carefully put together to 
give you an idea of what 
the well dressed girl is 
wearing. 

The coat of monotone 
woolen crépe is suitable 
for semi-sports and more 
formal occasions. Diagonal 
closing, deep flared cuffs 
and the collarless neckline 
are new. Colors available 
are skipper blue, beige, 
green or, as illustrated, bit- 
tersweet red. The lapin 
scarf collar in butter color 
comes with the coat and 
may be worn or left off 
with equally good effect. 

With a red coat is worn 
a brown felt sports hat 
with seamed brim, leather 
band and small feather 
cockade. Beige fabric 
gloves with brown stitch- 
ing, brown shoes and a 
small brown lizard bag 
complete the picture. 

If you’re buying a suit, 
you can do no better than 
to buy a navy blue one. 
The suit illustrated is of 
tweed mixture, double- 
breasted and belted as 
Chanel likes them. The 
scarf, worn Ascot fashion, is of blue and white striped 
shantung. The doeskin gloves—and frilled blouse which 
you don’t see—are white. The tricot and grosgrain turban 
is blue. But the bag, to suit the season’s mood, is of bright 
red patent leather. 

The little sleeve is particularly nice for young-girl after- 
noon wear. And I favor, as a pleasant change Eom prints, 
a plain flat crépe in one of the pastel shades as, for example, 
rose, blue or beige. The dress illustrated depends for a lot 
of its charm on the hand-faggoted borders which are used 
on neck and sleeves. The peplum silhouette is youthful and 
almost certain to be becoming. 

With this dress are worn a triple strand necklace of 
imitation while coral beads, and short white glacé kid 
gloves. The hat is a copy of a Rose Descat in black felt with 
wider-on-one-side brim of black baku straw and black gros- 
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THESE COSTUMES ARE SUITABLE FOR SPRING DAYTIME OCCASIONS 


Clothes by courtesy of Bamberger, Newark, N. J. 
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grain ribbon bands. The brim is 
flattering and the whole style of 
the hat very well suited to after- 
noon wear and the type of dress 
shown. 

: As of course you will your- 
selves foresee, there is danger in a brightly colorful season 
which is more or less absent in a year when we stick to one- 
color schemes and sober shades. Colors are grand if they are 
used cleverly but they may take on the “quality of dynamite” 
if they are carelessly handled. 

Do not overdo your individual color accent and do not try 

; to make your wardrobe di- 
gest too many different col- 
ored clothes. One bright 
accent per costume and one 
bright costume per ward- 
. tobe is a safe plan. 

Beads, pocketbooks, 
scarfs are inexpensive 
methods of getting color 
contrast. The bright col- 
ored hat is a favorite 
spring style but should not 
be attempted unless the 
rest of the costume is more 
or less neutral and well- 
matched. 

When the coat or dress 
is bright, accessories should 
be neutral. Matching the 
gloves and shoes or gloves 
and stockings helps to give 
balance to the costume. In 
the coat ensemble for ex- 
ample, the gloves * are 
stitched with brown to 
match the shoes and pock- 
etbook. 

The red-white-and-blue 
combination is extremely 
popular but the colors 
should never be mixed in 
equal proportions. The 
blue suit with white gloves 
and blouse and red pocket- 
book is a good example of 
correct balance. 

White and black are ex- 
tremely useful for contrast. 

White especially is well liked this spring in jewelry, 
gloves and lingerie touches. Strings of white bone or of 
imitation coral beads like the ones illustrated with the 
afternoon dress above are as decorative as they can be and not 
expensive. White collars and cuffs are used on many plain 
or figured dresses. White knit bérets are smart and so are 
white cotton or wool sweaters and the charming as well as 
practical white piqué vests that are worn with dark or bright 
suits. 

As we look ahead to warmer weather it seems quite evi- 
dent that there will be a great many cottons worn, as well as 
the ever-popular printed silks and the increasingly well- 
loved light-weight wool knits. It looks, as I have said, like a 
clothes season gay in color, and rather Jess costly than we've 
been seeing during the past few years—which is grand 
news for pocketbooks. 
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THIS ATTRACTIVE WHITE SHINGLED HOUSE, SHADED BY A HUGE 
TREE, IS THE HOME OF THE GIRL SCOUTS OF OTSEGO, MICHIGAN 


AT THE RIGHT IS THE SUNNY LIVING ROOM OF THE OTSEGO 
LITTLE HOUSE, WITH A FIREPLACE MADE FOR POPPING CORN 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
GIRLS ARE VERY PROUD OF THE 
PRIZE DAHLIAS THAT THEY 
GREW IN THEIR OWN GARDEN 


A YEAR-ROUND LODGE, BUILT 
IN PIONEER STYLE, IS OWNED 
BY LUCKY GIRL SCOUTS OF HEN- 
NEPIN COUNTY, MINNESOTA 


Photograph by courtesy of 
Shevlin, Carpenter and Clarke 
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THIS MURAL IS IN THE HOUSTON, TEXAS LITTLE HOUSE 


HAWTHORNE HOUSE, MIL- 
WAUKEE’S LITTLE HOUSE, 
HAS AN OLD-FASHIONED 
FRONT DOORWAY FRAMED 
IN LOVELY RAMBLER ROSES 


AN IRON SIGN, SILHOUET- 
TED AGAINST THE WHITE 
BACKGROUND OF THE 
HOUSE, IDENTIFIES THIS 
LITTLE HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS 
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HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GIRLS HELPED BUILD THEIR LITTLE HOUSE 





OUR STAR REPORTER 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month, and the 
writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star Re- 
porter of the month and receives a book as an award. 

To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell “American Girl” readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 
Do net give lists of names except as they are essential. 


REENSBORO, North Carolina, Girl Scouts have an historic 
old sawmill for their Little House that sounds too quaint 
to be true. You'll enjoy Betty Chrysler's description of it: 


“I am the old Foust mill! I have not always stood here; there 
was a time when my good friend and close companion, the 
creek, was the only living thing here. Then came the Indians 
to this laud, then, in 1725 the German people from the Rhine 
River region. During the years many changes have taken place 
throughout the world. I have had many owners, and the last 
one, Mr. E. D. Broadhurst, gave me to the Girl Scouts of 


Greensboro for a Girl Scout home. 


“Soon saws and hammers were busy fitting me for my new 
existence. The Kiwanis Club gave money to help in transform- 
ing me. My strong oak pillars, which had been hewn by hand, 
were left standing to support the second floor. My bins, which 
had been made of poplar planks cut from the heart of the trees 
and measuring thirty-three inches in width, were made into 
table tops, dressing tables and seats. My hoppers, which had fed 
the flour from the large bins to the miller’s bag, were made 


House, but all that 
was left of it was a 
trumpet vine. It climbs 
luxuriously from the 
foundation to the 
roof. To be a real 
house it needed a gar- 
den. Here was such a 
problem as the South 
County Garden Club 
loves to handle. Last 
spring the organiza- 
tion took it on. The 
girls and leaders, who 
were down for spring 
week-ends, made a 
little white paling 
fence out of lumber 
found at the camp. 


into benches. The platform which held my large grinding stones With this they en- 


was left, for Girl Scouts need a stage for their stunts and plays, 
and on rainy evenings my old rock fireplace, which was re- 
paired, holds the campfire around which the Girl Scouts gather. 
The grinding stones are now the steps at my entrance. 


“Around three sides of me a wide porch was built so the girls 
could hear the murmur of the creek and look out on it as they 
ate their meals. The office room of my old master was enlarged 
for a substantial kitchen. The spring was piped to carry water 
for drinking purposes and shower baths. Near me, in the yard, 


a tall pole was planted. 


“Not only have the girls come to keep me company, but on 
the slopes and rocks near me fifteen cabins have been placed. 
The sound of happy voices now fills my rooms, and of all 
who have come to me there have been none as happy as these.” 


5* IS more fun to say “Happy Easter”, 
almost, than it is to say “Merry Christ- 
mas”, don’t you think? Because “Happy 
Easter” means “Happy Springtime” and 
happy outdoor days ahead. It means busy 
days of spring cleaning first, though—get- 
ting Girl Scout Little 
Houses all spruced up for 
sunny days, getting camp- 
ing sites ready for the 
first week-end hikes, bacon 
bats and outings—and 
making gardens. 


A Garden Club Idea 
This one worked with 
Girl Scouts on a garden 


The garden of the New 
Old House at Camp Hoff- 
man, West Kingston, 
Rhode Island was gay 
with flowers last summer, 
thanks to the South Coun- 
ty Garden Club, which 
helped Girl Scouts and 
leaders to lay out the 
grounds of the 150-year-old 
house that Rhode Island 
Girl Scouts know and 
love so well. 

There had once been a 
gaiden to the old Old 


closed two spaces be- 
fore the cottage on 
either side of the 
door. It was too late 
for many perennials 
and too late for seeds 
when the project was 
started, but the mem- 
bers of the Garden 
Club brought plants 
from their own gar- 
dens, greenhouses and 
cold frames. 

The girls at camp 
weeded the garden 
and members of the Garden Club made 
frequent visits to see what was needed. This 
year the garden is to be improved. Flag- 
stones are to be laid from the big flag 
doorstep to the well-sweep. There is to be 
a rock garden at the back on the north 
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Spring Comes 
The earth is spaded and planted by 


at shining windows, and everything is 


side of the house. The girls and the mem- 
bers of the Garden Club this year are look- 
ing forward to having a veritable colonial 
garden to match the colonial house. 


Decorated Eggs Bring Money 
And a Missouri troop profited 


Troop One of Brunswick, Missouri has 
found Easter time a good money-raising 
time. “The most profitable endeavor yet 
made by Brunswick Troop One,” writes their 
captain, “has been the sale of hard, decorated 
Easter eggs at ten cents each. They are sold 
by the Girl Scouts taking orders in advance, 
competing with each other for the largest 
number of orders. We sell from five to 
ten gross Easter eggs each year. They are the 
standard chocolate covered marshmallow 
Easter eggs which we buy direct from a 
candy jobber at the nominal cost of about 
three cents each.” 


Santa Monica Girls Are Canners 
And their peaches grew in their garden 


“Perhaps it is giving away a secret,” 
writes a member of the Girl Scouts of 
Santa Monica, California “to tell how we 
decided to combine several aims in using 
the lovely peaches in the yard of our Little 
House last year. But it will, perhaps, sug- 
gest interesting activities for other Girl 
Scouts, so we will tell all. A peach tree in 
our garden grew so we decided to prac- 
tice thrift by saving the peaches, canning 
ability for those practicing for a canner’s 
badge, and also to ‘do a good turn.’ With 
these three aims in mind and the kindly 
help of Miss Katherine Rathbone the Girl 
Scouts of Santa Monica succeeded in can- 
ning a shelf full of delec- 
table peach conserves. Our 
garden not only raises 
peaches and walnuts, but 
it boasts five well laid 
out dahlia plots, where 
lovely flaunting beauties 
have filled the late 
summer days last year 
with a riot of bloom. 
Prizes were awarded the 
girls for their work among 
the dahlias in the annual 
Dahlia Show held in Au- 
gust by the Woman’s Club.” 


A Little House 
Kitchen Shower 
And it led to poetry, too 


This sounds like getting 
ready for spring, doesn’t 
it? Dorothy Knoblauch of 
Troop Thirty-two, St. 
Louis, Missouri writes 
about furnishing the kitch- 
en of their Little House. 


























to Girl Scout Little Houses 


enthusiastic young gardeners, curtains are hung 
made spic and span, as fresh as an April day 


“"Your new Little House needs furnish- 
ings,’ said the committee to the Girl Scouts 
of St. Louis. 

“We must find out what's needed most,’ 
said Troop Thirty-two. So we cooked supper 
over there one night, in our mothers’ kettles 
and skillets, and made our decision to 
furnish the kitchen. We appointed com- 
mittees and went to work. First we bought 
all sorts of kitchen equipment, then painted 
every knob and handle green. When we had 
assembled everything, from ice pick to 
roaster, some of the girls turned poets 
and composed ‘The Kettle Hymn of the 
Girl Scouts’, a duet to the tune of ‘Love's 
Old Sweet Song’ and another song to ‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye’ with a verse for each 
piece of kitchenware. 

“On the evening of the Little House 
Committee’s meeting, we marched over to 
the Little House, laden with our green- 
wrapped bundles. Oh, the suspense as we 
waited for an answer to our knock! And 
the hubbub as we were marched into the 
presence of the committee, and as we sang 
our songs and deposited the packages on 
the vacant chairs and on the floor! Then 
there were speeches, and the fun of helping 
to unwrap the dozens and dozens of parcels. 
What a gleaming array of pots and pans! 
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ABOVE IS PART OF THE GARDEN OF THE NEW OLD HOUSE 
IN RHODE ISLAND, DESCRIBED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
TO THE RIGHT IS PENSACOLA, FLORIDA'S LITTLE HOUSE 


One of the committee members declared 
that it looked like a wedding. They admired 
everything over and over, and even hugged 
the coffee pot! We went to see the kitchen 
again. It was just as bare as at our first 
visit, but now with all that shining new 
equipment so eager to be put into its place, 
we knew that soon our kitchen would be 
ready for us to enjoy all sorts of Girl 
Scout fun.” 


Gardens Again! 
These flowers brightened hospitals 


Troop Eight of Buffalo, New York writes 
not about Little Houses, but about gardens. 
Their idea is so good that we are hasten- 
ing tO pass it on to you while spring is 
still very new so that you may have time 
to work out something similar. Dorothy 
Kiener tells about it: “One of the most 
delightfully interesting incidents of Girl 
Scouting experience this summer was the 
garden project carried out by members of 
Troop Eight. On June first the Commis- 
sioner of Parks generously allotted to us 
a circular garden plot. Under the efficient 
supervision of Mrs. Greenamyer we soon 
outlined the design and arrangement of the 
flower bed. It was decided to use cocks- 
comb for the center while 
asters formed points as on 
a star bordered by zinnias. 
Next came large  cres- 
cents of snapdragons and 
calendulas followed by 
smaller crescents of stocks, 
the whole being bordered 
by marigolds and nastur- 
tiums. On numerous occa- 
sions after the plants had 
begun to bloom in pro- 
fusion we gathered the 
blossoms and took them 
to different hospitals. In 
all we gathered eighty 
large bouquets of flowers. 
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Although planting and caring for the bed 
afforded us a great deal of pleasure we 
were repaid, too, for anything we did by 
the smiling faces of the patients young and 
old. As if that were not enough, we are to 
receive our Garden Flower Finder Merit 
Badge also!” 


Arbor Day Means Tree Planting 
New London held a tree ceremony 


We can’t let April go by without at least 
mentioning Arbor Day. Girl Scouts of New 
London, Connecticut did some interesting 
things on Arbor Day last year. So we'll 
hear their story. Miss May Chute writes: 
“Seven Girl Scout troops bearing American 
and troop flags gathered at Williams 
Memorial Park on the afternoon of Arbor 
Day to complete the transplanting of a 
young maple tree which Troop One pre- 
sented to Charter House several years ago. 
The removal of the tree from Charter House 
grounds to the park followed the change 
of the Charter House ownership. The tree 
is to be known as the Girl Scout Charter 
Tree and was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremony that seemed to inspire everybody 
present. 

“Following the singing of America by the 
Girl Scouts and the reading of the Gov- 
ernor’s Arbor Day Proclamation by Natalie 
Seldmas, city manager, William A. Holt 
addressed the Girl Scouts. He expressed his 
pleasure at seeing so fine and large a 
gathering for the planting of trees on Arbor 
Day as memorials, and carrying on organi- 
zation work. (Continued on page 51) 
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Ze the many, many girls 
who wrote on ‘Why I Want to be 
Good at Sports’’: 

I was delighted with the wonderful 
response that came in on this subject, 
and fascinated by the numerous and 
varied reasons why sports ar¢ so impor- 
tant to all of you. C. R. of Montclair, 
N. J., who had always been a wall- 
flower and a bore, has found popularity; 
to N. Y. of Cincinnati, sports bring 
“ruddy, glowing health, poise, mental 
alacrity"’; P. V. M. of Lynchburg, Va., 
finds in sports energy, vim, pep, good 
sportsmanship; M. D. P. in Knoxville, 
Tenn., has made many good friends; 
while E. F. of Chicago wants to be good 
at sports to be a pal tu her brother. 

These are just some of the many rea- 
sons given. Of course, I had known my- 
self that sports were a wonderful open- 
ing for friendships, 
popularity and good 


times, but it’s so sat- Keds ‘‘Corsair’’—This crepe 
sole oxford, with black or tan 
trimming, is particularly neat 
and well fitting. 


isfying to have one's 
opinions endorsed by 
gitls from all over the 
country. 

There isn’t the space 
to give you all the 
winning letters (and 
I admit it was no easy 
task to pick ten extra 
special letters — they 
were all so interest- 
ing) but here are some 
excerpts from one of 
the winners: 

“oer 
“Dear Nancy Dell: 
I do want to be good 
at sports and I'll tell 
you why... 

“*T want to excel in 
sports because they 
give me vivacity, as- 
surance, poise and 


pep. The girl I envied 


a little while ago for Keds ‘‘Juno’’—A lace-to-toe 

Keds that comes in suntan with 
tan trim or white with tan, 
black or white trim. 


her popularity and 
charm, I discovered, 


eg 
Nancy Nell’ —— 








was the one who went out for sports 
regularly. She was always bubbling 
over with energy and good spirits, and 
never was there a party that did not 
include her. But I need no longer envy 
her, for since I began to take sports 
seriously all these things are fast be- 
coming mine. 

“Experience is just beginning to teach 
me what sort of clothes to wear for 
each sporting occasion . . . and to com- 
plete every outfit, Keds, because they 
give the feet perfect freedom and at the 
same time, reliable protection. And 
then, Keds prices vary so conveniently 
that I can have a pair for every sports 
outfit... 

“I have found everything in sports: 
comradeship, joy of life and living and 
loving; I have discovered nature; on 
the whole, since I began to take sports 
seriously I have be- 
comea much healthier 
and happier girl. No 
wonder I want to be 
good at sports!" E.L., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
I thoroughly agree 
with E. L., don’t you, 
in her views on both 
sports and Keds, be- 
cause Kedsare planned 
and designed to help 
you perfect the foot- 
work that is so neces- 
sary in all sports, and 
at the same time keep 
your feet free from 
fatigue and ready for 
every dance. 

Write and tell me 
your experiences in 
sports—or your popu- 
larity problems. I'll 
be keenly interested. 


1790 Broadway 


New York City 
Dept. KK-41 


The name “ Keds” is stamped on all genuine Keds. Look for the name 
and be sure. Keds can be had at $1, $1.25, $1.75 and up to $4. The 
more you pay the more you get—but full value whatever you spend. 
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Mary Ellen 
and Ping-pong 


(Continued from page 21) 
still think you ought to have your eyes 
attended to. Perhaps you need glasses.” 

“You're right,” Mary Ellen agreed. “I'll 
go over to the Health Service soon’s I 
have time.” 

“And I guess I'll toddle over to Stan Os- 
borne’s,” I said, “and buy a ping-pong set.” 

In the set I purchased from Stan I dis- 
covered a manual containing the rules Mary 
Ellen had learned. I found that one of our 
eight by four dining room tables—standing 
thirty inches from the floor—satisfied the 
demands of the book. After that I drew 
chalk lines, three-quarters of an inch wide 
around the edges of the table, and one 
that divided the length in two. 

The next thing I did was to test the fast- 
ness of the table by dropping the ball on it. 
The manual said if the ball bounced nine 
inches when dropped from a height of 
twelve, the table was satisfactory. Ours 
was; so I set about to find a partner— 
the hardest job of all. Tom Cooley was 
finally lured into it. 

Ten days passed. On the night before our 
psychology final I called Jo Ann on the 
‘phone. “All set for the final?” I asked. 

“No!” she wailed. “Bob, do you know 
what I've done? I finally went around to 
the Health Service this afternoon to have 
my eyes looked at and they put drops into 
them, and told me I wouldn't be able to 
read or write until tomorrow afternoon!” 

I whistled. “Why didn’t you tell them 
about the exam?” I asked. 

“I had no idea my eyes would be put 
on the shelf,” protested Mary Ellen, “until 
it was too late.” 

“Well, there's always the make-up ex- 
am,” I said. “Of course it’s usually harder. 
But don’t worry about that,” I said, “you'll 
have just so much extra time to cram.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” said Mary Ellen in a re- 
lieved tone. “Well, here's luck to you to- 
morrow.” 

Friday Mary Ellen asked me to come 
over to her house and watch the start of an 
inter-sorority ping-pong tournament. 

“I'm to take my psychology make-up at 
three o'clock,” she said when I arrived, 
“so if you don’t mind, I think I'll take a 
last squint at my notes.” 

At two-fifteen the ping-pong tournament 
got under way and I became so interested 
in the game that I failed to see Mary Ellen 
leave the house; but at three-fifteen she 
came rushing back, looking glum. 

“This is the absolute limit!’ she ex- 
claimed. “I went up to the room where the 
exam was to have been given and there was 
nobody there! Then I went to Professor 
Hodder’s office and found it locked! And 
finally I looked to make sure I hadn’t made 
a mistake, and what do you suppose I 
found ?” 

“That you had?” I suggested, half in fun. 

“Yes! The make-up was given yester- 
day! 1 got my days mixed,” groaned Mary 
Ellen, ‘and now where am I? Sunk!” 

“Oh, it isn’t that bad,” I protested. 
“We'll see Professor Hodder about it and 
he'll—” 

“I'm afraid not,” cut in Mary Ellen mis- 
erably. “He was mad at me for missing 
the final and now he'll be madder than—” 


Reba and Sarah are both sixteen, yet ages apart in background and ideas— 
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“T'll go up and talk to him,” I offered. 

“Oh, I don’t want you to speak for me,” 
said Mary Ellen. “Thanks just the same. 
But I would like you to go up to his office 
with me and catch me as I come flying out. 
He'll be in his office at four-thirty.” 

“That's the old fight,” I laughed. “Work 
up a smile. Everything will be all right.” 

I couldn’t help showing my concern 
though, and as we walked to Professor Hod- 
der’s office Mary Ellen plucked at my sleeve. 
“Don’t look so glum, Bob,” she entreated. 
“It'll serve me right for being so negligent.” 

“Doggone,” I exploded, “he Aas to give 
you another chance!” 

“Well, I'll do what I can,” said Mary 
Ellen bravely as we stopped in front of the 
office. Her knock was answered by a boom- 
ing “Come in!’ from the interior of the 
office and Mary Ellen boldly opened the 
door. “You wait here,’ she said to me, and 
walked in. 

I began to pace up and down the cor- 
ridor, but as words came tumbling through 
the transom over the office door I paused 
to listen. 

“Is there any reason,” came Professor 
Hodder’s voice, “why you should not be 
given an F grade in this course, Miss 
Scott?” 

“No,” she answered. “Well, yes. That 
is—” 

“You missed the final,” came the deep 
voice, “by failing to exercise your good 
judgment. Now you have missed the make- 
up examination as well. What were you do- 
ing Thursday afternoon that was of such 
importance?” 

“Well, I was—that is, I thought the ex- 
amination was scheduled for Friday,” stam- 
mered Mary Ellen. “I should have been 
more careful in reading the notice, I know, 
but we were planning a tournament and I—” 

“What sort of tournament?” 

““Why—ah—ping-pong,” faltered Mary 
Ellen. 

Then—''Ping-pong, eh?” said Professor 
Hodder. “Do you play, Miss Scott?” 

“Not very well,’ admitted Mary Ellen. 

“Great game,” mused the professor. “I've 
played it for years. Takes your mind off 
your troubles.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mary Ellen quickly. “It 
took mine off Comparative Psychology.” 

An explosion of laughter came forth. 

“You win, Miss Scott,” chuckled Pro- 
fessor Hodder. 
take the make-up?” 


A few minutes later at The Den, Mary | 


Ellen and I sat down in one of the booths. 
“Tl have some cinnamon toast and tea,” 
said Mary Ellen gaily. 


“And I'll have—”’ I began, but Mary | . 
| [|] Are you inquiring because you would CJ 


Ellen interrupted me. 


“What,” she asked with a twinkle in her | 


blue eyes, “do the boys at your house think 
of ping-pong?” 

“Why, uh,” I stuttered, “I don’t, I mean, 
1" 

“You mean—,” 
“Well, I don’t know exactly what you 
mean, but Tom Cooley tells me that there 
are now three ping-pong sets in your house.” 

“Stop!” I commanded. “You win!” 

“Waiter,” said Mary Ellen, “please 
bring this gentleman a liverwurst and onion 
sandwich, with plenty of ping in the 
onion!” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said the waiter. 

“Pong!” said I. “And if I had my way that 
would be an old Scandinavian swear word!’’ 





“When would you like to | 


laughed Mary Ellen. | 





You'll love Alice Dyar Russell’s story, “A Change for Sarah”—in May 
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NED WAYBURN 


OFFERS TO TEACH YOU 


Tap Dancing! 


supple and graceful; it will bring you 
health and joy, and make you attractive 
and adored. Dancing gives you a beauti- 
ful body. 

Under Ned Wayburn’s instruction you 
can develop your dancing as far as you 
want to go. You have your choice: 


Institutes at 
NEW YORK 
and CHICAGO 


or you can learn 
at home by the 
home study course 


Are you a beginner? Then let Ned Way- 
burn instruct you for a few lessons and see 
what you can do. He does not expect you 
to be experienced when you turn to him. 

Ned Wayburn has directed and helped 
up the ladder of fame the most brilliant 
stars. (Marilyn Miller, Al Jolson, Fred 
and Adele Astaire, Eddie Cantor, Ann 
Pennington, Will Rogers, Marion Davies, 
The Marx Bros., Marie Dressler, Clifton 
Webb, Jeannette McDonald, Harry Rich- 


Dancing for 
Teachers 


Tap Dancing 
Musical Comedy 


Dancing Latest Ballroom 


Acrobatic Dancing Dances 
man, Bessie Love, Anita Page and scores Ballet Dancing Children’s 
of others who are prominent on the stage, Concert Dancing Cheseen 


in the “Talkies” or on the Radio.) But 
even their wonderful art had its begin- 
ning—in a few simple steps, a few 
simple principles. When you have 
learned those basic principles you will 
have a foundation on which to build your 
own self expression. It will make you 


You'll be surprised how careful, experi- 
enced teaching can bring you these joys. 
They are within your reach. So write to 
Mr. Wayburn and tell him you are inter- 
ested to know all about his method, what 
it costs, and how you can start. 


When writing, it will be helpful if you check 


the questions which are interesting to you: 


Are you interested in courses for chil- 
dren? 

[] Are you interested in concert dancing, |_| Doyou want tolearn microphone tech- 

wi that is, by yourself? nique for radio or talkies? 


[] Are you interested in tap dancing? 


Are you interested only in reducing 
and building up exercises to create 
a beautiful body? 


a Are you interested in the latest ball- [] Are you in a position to come per- 
room dances such as the Danzon, sonally to the New York or Chicago 
the Son and Ballroom Rumba? Institute? 


[_] Ordo you want toknow about NED WAYBURN’S HOME 
STUDY COURSE? (With complete instruction by Mr. 
Wayburn’s own voice in reducing and building up, tap 
dancing, musical comedy, acrobatic, ballet and ballroom 
dancing.) 


like to give lessons in dancing? 


Address all letters to 


Ned Wayburn Institute of Dancing 


625 Madison Avenue (Suite 303) New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
knew what Jo Ann had been doing. He saw 
the trowel and the trellis and the broken 
packages of dried sweet peas. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed scornfully. ‘Plant- 
ing stuff! Regular girl doings! Squaw’'s 
job!” 

He might have said more, but he heard 
a shout and turned to: see Jo Ann leaping 
down the porch steps. 

“Hi, you Reddy!” she shouted. “You get 
away from there!” 

If Jo Ann had not had the hatchet, 
Tommy Bassick might not have done what 
he did then, but Jo Ann did have the 
hatchet. He did not know that she wanted 
the hatchet for nothing more dangerous 
than cutting the tough sod. He raised his 
pea-shooting air rifle and pointed it. 

“Halt!” he shouted. “Halt!” 

Jo Ann did not halt, and Tommy pulled 
the trigger. Something went “ping!” against 
the blade of the hatchet and bounced off, 
and Tommy pulled the trigger again and 
something went “tig!” against Jo Ann's leg 
and stung. 

“Why, you red-headed wretch, you!” 
shouted Jo Ann, and she dropped the 
hatchet and sped toward Tommy. “You'll 
shoot at me, will you?” she cried. 

Even now Tommy had every chance, to 
escape. He was nearer the gap in the hedge 
than Jo Ann was to where he stood, but 
as he started to run his foot caught in the 
meshes of the trellis and he went down. He 
saw that Jo Ann would reach the hedge 
before he could reach it. There was but 
one chance of avoiding her and he took it. 

He rushed for the big maple tree at the 
foot of the terrace and leaped high, caught 
its lowest branch and drew himself up, and 
when Jo Ann reached the tree he was 
scrambling upward as fast as he could. 

“You come down here and I'll show 
you!” Jo Ann shouted. “Coward! You don’t 
dare to come down!” 

“You come and get me,’ Tommy taunted. 
“Squaw! Planting a garden!” 

Jo Ann bent down to make the leap for 
the tree’s branch, but her toe touched some- 
thing and she looked down. It was the pea- 
shooting rifle that Tommy had dropped 
when he made his leap for the limb of 
the tree. Jo Ann picked it up and examined 
it. It had a lever under the barrel that 
must be pulled down and pushed up again 
to pump the air into the gun, and it had 
an ammunition chamber that would hold a 
good handful of peas. Jo Ann shook the 
rifle, but the ammunition chamber was 
empty. She looked up into the tree and 
dashed for the spot where her sweet peas 
lay. She filled the pocket of her smock with 
sweet peas and dashed back to the tree. 

Tommy had started down the tree, but 
Jo Ann poured a handful of dried sweet 
peas into the ammunition chamber of the 
air rifle, pumped the lever, and sent a 
sweet pea zinging up at Tommy. It may 
have been one that would have produced 
splendid white blossoms, or one that 
would have developed a deep maroon 
striped with white. What it produced now 
as it met Tommy's leg was an “Ouch!” 
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Jo Ann and the Garden 


“You get back up there then,” said Jo 
Ann, as she looked for vulnerable spots. 

She walked around the tree, looking up- 
ward. Wherever there was a_ reasonably 
large opening between the twigs she sent a 
dried sweet pea at Tommy's legs. He 
climbed higher. Now and then he tried 
coming down the tree, but when he lowered 
a foot a dried sweet pea stung against his 
leg and he drew it up again. After one of 
these attempts Jo Ann ran to her “garden” 
and gathered up the rest of her sweet peas. 
When she got back to the tree Tommy 
was halfway down, but a couple of well- 
placed sweet peas sent him scrambling up 
again. 

Jo Ann seated herself in perfect ease. 

“Say, you Bassick kid!” she called up 
when she had shot steadily at him for half 
an hour or so. 

“What?” Tommy asked. 

“You called me a squaw. Say you're 
sorry.” 

“I won't! I'll stay up here forever before 
I'll take it back. I wouldn't take anything 
back I ever called you.” 

The rifle went “plup!"’ and another sweet 
pea went “zing!” and Tommy said “Owp!” 

‘Now will you take it back?” demanded 
Jo Ann. 

“No!” Tommy shouted. 

“Tree-sitter!” said Jo Ann. “He's afraid 
of a girl, so he sits in trees!” 

“Squaw!” said Tommy, and the rifle spat 
again. “Tah! You missed me that time! 
You think you can shoot! You couldn't 
hit—ouch!” 

Jo Ann sent a couple more sweet peas 
up into the tree. He was certainly a stub- 
born boy. She knew he would never say 
he was sorry he had called her a squaw, 
just because he was so stubborn. 

“If you say you surrender, I'll let you 
down,” Jo Ann proposed. 

“I won't. Boys don’t surrender to girls.” 

There was another long pause. Jo Ann 
settled herself more comfortably. She re- 
filled the magazine of the rifle with sweet 
peas. 

“Tommy,” she called. 

“You keep still,” he replied. 

“I want that headdress,” said Jo Ann. 
“Throw it down to me, Tommy.” 

“T will not!” 

Jo Ann began to shoot. She did not 
hurry. She pumped the gun slowly, took 
careful aim and fired. She got up and 
walked around the tree again, hunting 
places that exposed Tommy's stockinged 
calves, and when she saw one she sent a 
sweet pea up to sting it. She was having a 
pleasant afternoon. Now she wasted no 
ammunition, for her stock of dried sweet 
peas was running low. She waited until she 
was sure of a perfect shot. This made it 
all the more annoying for Tommy. It 
was extremely unpleasant to 
know that every time the 
rifle went 


“plup!” a pea 
would sting him in the leg. 
There wasn't any place to 
put his legs, it seemed, 
where Jo Ann could not 
find them. 

“Here!” he said sud- 


denly. “You can have it—I 
don’t want it anyway. I’m too 
old to play Indians any 





more. And he pulled the feather head- 
dress from his head and dropped it. It fell 
part of the way down and caught on a 
branch. 

“Come down and drop it where I can 
get it,” ordered Jo Ann. 

“Won't you shoot?” 

“No; not while you're doing it,” Jo Ann 
said, and Tommy climbed down to the head- 
dress. He held it above an opening and 
let it drop. 

“Now, you get up there again,” Jo Ann 
ordered. 

She placed the headdress on her own head 
and resumed her watch over the tree. The 
afternoon was nearing its end. Up in the 
tree, like a bird on a bough, Tommy 
whistled awhile, but tired of that. 

“Jo Ann,” he called down at last. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“How long do I have to stay up here?” 

“I don’t know. If you say I’m not a squaw 
and that you're sorry you called me a 
squaw, you can come down now.” 

“T won't say it.” 

“Then I don’t know when I'll let you 
down,” said Jo Ann. “I haven't made up 
my mind yet. But you needn't stay up there 
on my account.” 

“Huh!” said Tommy, who could im- 
agine what would happen to him if he 
came down. 

Jo Ann shook the rifle and no sweet peas 
rattled in the ammunition chamber. She 
aimed the rifle at the trunk of the tree and 
pulled the trigger, but no sweet pea hit 
the tree trunk. She felt in the pocket of 
her smock. There was but one more sweet 
pea there, lurking in a corner of the 
pocket. 

“Jo Ann!” called a voice that she knew 
was her mother’s. “Jo Ann! Dinner time! 
Come in, dear, and wash up!” 

“Yes, Mother,” Jo Ann answered. “Just 
a minute!” 

She left Tommy in his tree and went to 
where her garden was to be. With the 
trowel she hacked a hole in the sod. She 
put the lone remaining sweet pea in the 
hole, and with the trowel spilled a little 
soil and fertilizer on top of it, and patted 
it all down neatly. Then she stuck the 
trowel in the soil to mark where the sweet 
pea was planted. Tommy Bassick dropped 
from the lowest branch of the maple tree 
and scuttled for home, but Jo Ann did not 
turn her head. She put the spade and the 
air rifle and the remaining fertilizer and 
the ball of twine and the garden gloves and 
the feather headdress in the garage, and 
then lugged the two posts and the trellis 
to the pile of boards behind the garage. 
She had completed her gardening for that 
year. 

“And how did gardening go, Jo Ann?” 
asked her mother. “Did you plant your 
sweet peas?” 

“One of them, Mother,” 
Jo Ann said. 

“And what did you do 
with the rest of them?’ her 
mother asked. “Why didn’t 
you plant them all?” 

“I think one will be 
enough for you to take care 
of, Mother,” said Jo Ann. 
“I sort of gave the rest to 
Tommy Bassick.” 


A real girl writes her “I Am a Girl Who—” story in May— 
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Gabelle Waring’s 
Career 


(Continued from page 11) 

She had long idle days on her hands and 
a fresh supply of school pads, but she could 
not summon the smallest inspiration. Just 
as she’d sit down to her work she'd hear 
silly laughter from somewhere downstairs 
or the crunching of wheels on the drive— 
Jack's roadster starting off, Sue in the 
rumble seat with Gard Priest. Little Gard 
Priest, she’d think, furiously, outraged all 
over again. 

When Sue and Margaret and the boys 
were over at the Jocelyns’, Mother and Dad 
talked about how nice it was to have Jack 
and his roommate at the house. 

“Gard’s a nice boy. Jack says he’s on 
honors. Isn’t that good for a sophomore?” 

Dad, remembering his own college ex- 
perience, agreed that it was very good. “‘It’s 
a relief to find a fellow who thinks of 
something besides athletics. He says he’s 
going to be a doctor.” 

“He’s got just the pleasant way with him 
to make a good doctor.” 

And so on. And Joan, sitting with them 
because she didn’t have anything else to do, 
mourned for a hero, gone. A doctor! She 
thought scornfully of old egg-shaped Doc- 
tor Kittinger with his goatee which he 
stroked when he was trying .to decide 
what kind of medicine to give her. 

She counted the days until Jack would 
go away with his offending roommate. 

For Thursday the girls had planned a 
treasure hunt. Wednesday evening, Margaret 
and Sue had shut themselves in the dining- 
room to write on small slips of paper va- 
rious cryptic words which would lead the 
hunters in their search. 

The guests were to hunt on roller skates, 
each one for himself. There was great com- 
motion in commandeering enough skates 
and much laughter when the little party 
started off. It was a little difficult for Joan 
to keep from laughing herself, not to wish 
that she were going with them. She might 
have gone if it had been any one of them 
except Gard Priest who had suggested that 
she go along. “You ought to give all of 
us a run, Joan,” he'd said, genially. But she 
had answered stiffly: “I’m busy.” 

But she wasn’t busy. And Mother sug- 
gested that as long as she wasn't doing any- 
thing she might help make sandwiches. 

“Some of them will be back soon. It ends 
here, you see.” 

But Joan wouldn't show any curiosity. 
She didn’t answer, and her mother went on: 

“I think Sue's idea was good—to put the 
treasure back of the encyclopedia in the 
library. The last paper's going to puzzle 
them all—'Hergulfson—Ishpenning.’ Why, 
Joan, dear!" For Joan had dropped her 
knife and was flying out of the kitchen. 

She had a sensation of sickness. The way 
to the library seemed endless. And when 
she finally got there, she stopped short at 
the door. For Gard Priest sat on the floor 
by the bookshelves, holding one of her 
stories in his hand. 

“Hullo!” He looked up, smiling. “I got 
here first, I guess. Most of them are walk- 
ing. 

But Joan couldn’t move or speak. 

“I don’t know whether this is the 
treasure or not. (Continued on page 36) 
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OOK at that fine boy of yours, brought safely 

through childhood ailments. Now, as he enters 

his “teens”, while he is still growing, he must build 

his health to guard against tuberculosis —a mortal 
enemy of those in run-down condition. 


Adolescence is a critical age in physical development. 
It is a period of special strain — when growth and 
change are rapid —and when health and strength 
must be kept at the highest possible point. 


Your boy may be tempted to over-tax his strength 
and undermine his vitality by striving to compete 
with older and stronger boys. Or your daughter 
may risk her health by too much social activity added 
to her school work, or by dieting in an effort to keep 
slender in emulation of some screen celebrity. Low 
vitality and under-nourishment make boys and girls 
especially susceptible to tuberculosis. 


During the early “teens” the development of tuber- 
culosis of the lungs is usually so slight as to cause 
none of those familiar symptoms of the advanced 
stages of the disease—loss of weight, lack of appetite, 
indigestion, fatigue and a persistent cough. The first 
symptoms in adolescence may be listlessness, over- 
tiredness, failure to gain weight, night sweats. 


But in the late “teens” or early twenties, in event of 
low vitality, tuberculosis germs — especially in case 
of re-infection or heavy infection—gain headway. The 
tuberculosis deathrate reaches its peak among women 
at about age 22 and among men at about 42. Many 
of these deaths can be prevented. 


Perhaps during no age in life are annual physical 
check-ups more important and valuable than during 
adolescence. And should you have any reason to 
suspect the presence of tuberculosis, consult your 
doctor as to the advisability of having the tuberculin 
or x-ray tests to find out whether or not your boy 
or girl is threatened. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, to anyone who requests it, a copy 
of its booklet, ““The Care and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis.” Ask for booklet 431-X. 


The Metropolitan prints this message to aid in the intensive April campaign of the 


National, State and local Tuberculosis Organizations to safeguard boys 
and girls in the “teen age’ against tuberculosis. 


METROPOLITAN LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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GATHERING for the Council— 
a scene from the Paramount 
film, ‘“‘The Silent Enemy,” in 
which Chief Long Lance plays 
the part of Baluk, the mighty 
hunter . 


Around a thousand Tribal Fires... 


Long Lance learned 


this secret... 


UFFALO CHILD LONG LANCE— 
Chief of the Blood Band of the 


the Chief, ‘‘When we were boys, our 
moccasins were made togive our muscles 
freedom to develop.”’ 


This was the secret that he learned 
from the elders—that in the ways of 
nature are freedom and strength. 


Chief Long Lance recommends can- 
vas rubber-soled shoes to build up leg 
muscles.‘*Theyaremost likeIndianmoc- 
casins in strength building,’ he says. 

See the remarkable Goodrich Sport 
Shoes at your shoe store. Try them on. 
Feel the spring and sureness of the fine, 
live rubber and the snug-fitting con- 
struction. Let your feet and legs develop 
strength and gracefulness, as Chief 
Long Lance advises. Ask for Goodrich 
Sport Shoes. 

The B.F.Goodrich Footwear Corp.,Watertown, Mass. 


e 
\ Ask your shoe dealer about the Goodrich 
OO rit ; National Poster Contest for girls and 


boys —Valuable prizes! Real fun! 


ofgie Sport Shoes | 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 





SERVICE ACE—a lightweight oxford, 

snug-fitting, neat and with lots of style 

—a Goodrich Sport Shoe you will enjoy 
wearing. 
















The B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp., Watertown, Mass., Dept.2-A 


Enclosed find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please send me ‘‘How to Talk 
in the Indian Sign Language,"’ by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. 















How To n ks 

IN OA — 
Name. DIAN SIGN Lane gHE 
Address. 1ONG taxes AGE 
City. State. 
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Gabelle Waring’s 
Career 


(Continued from page 35) 
Seems to be something about me—Who’s 
Gabelle Waring?” His mouth was quite 
stretched in its jerky smile; there was a 
little chuckle in his voice. 

At that moment there came to their ears 
the sound of voices and laughter from the 
street outside. Joan crossed the room 
and snatched the papers out of his hand. 

“She’s nobody! Those are mine! And I 
suppose you'll be just mean—just hateful 
enough to tell all of them!’ She knelt 
down on the floor and frantically shook one 
book after another, savagely gathering the 
falling sheets of paper. 

He'd tell, of course! He was grinning, 
probably, all over his face! She wouldn't 
look at him. Hot, angry tears were in her 
eyes; her face burned. 

The others were crowding in the hall 
now, calling for Gard. 

“Did you find it?’ Sue demanded. Then, 
accusingly: ‘Joan, did you tell?” 

But Joan did not answer. She waited— 
her lips tight, her flaming face averted. 

“No, she didn’t help me. I guess I found 
the treasure, all right.” 

“But you didn’t!’ Sue pounced on a small 
package on the bookshelf. “Why, there it 
was right before your eyes, and you didn’t 
see it. What were you doing?” 

And Joan’s heart stood still. Now— 

“Oh,” Gard Priest made his tone casual. 
“Just reading something in the encyclo- 


| pedia. Something I didn’t know before.” 
Blackfeet—now a famous athlete. Says | 


“You would!” laughed Jack. “Let Gard 


| get loose with a lot of books! What say, 


Sue, to a ping-pong tournament to decide 
who gets the prize? We'll default Priest. 
He’s lost his chance.” 

The others noisily acclaimed Jack’s sug- 
gestion. There was a general move toward 
the dining room, but Gard lingered. 

‘Let's put these books back,” he said. 
He wasn’t laughing! And, dragging her 
glance to his face, Joan saw a friendly 
look in his eyes, as if they shared a secret. 

The last volume in place, he straightened 
and looked from the crumpled papers at 
Joan’s feet to her face. “It must be fun,” 
he said in a respectful tone that stood 
against Joan’s sharp suspicion, “to be an 
author! Come on, now; let’s show those 


| poor sticks out there just how ping-pong 


should be played!’ 


Jack and Gard rode away the next morn- 
ing, with the whole family waving them off. 
“They're nice boys,” Mother said for the 


| hundredth time. 


It rained in the afternoon. Joan closeted 


| herself in her room and took out pads and 


pencils. This, she thought, would be her 
eighty-second story. She began: “Gard 
Priest was tall, with raven-black hair wav- 
ing—” And then she stopped. She chewed 
her pencil meditatively. After all, she didn’t 
want her hero tall, with dark hair. He was 
going to be fair and a little short. He was 
going to be a doctor. But not even with 
that decision could she get off to a start. 


| Gabelle Waring, herself, was at a loss to 


find just the right word to fit a boy who 
hadn't laughed at her! 

“Nice!” After all, Mother's word came 
closest. 


Angelica Cary takes things into her own hands again in “4 Present from Paris”— 


a, 


a 
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Bach of Eisenach 


(Continued from page 17) 
he went for a few months to the court of 
Prince Johann Ernst von Sachsen at 
Weimar, where he was violinist and or- 
ganist. Then an opportunity presented itself 
to play the organ at Arnstadt, and Bach 
set off again for one of the most entranc- 
ingly situated towns in Thuringia. 

It was here that he first fell in love. The 
lady was his cousin, Maria Barbara Bach, 
who sang in the church choir. At first they 
were unable to marry because Bach could 
not support a wife, but when Sebastian's 
uncle, Tobias Lammerhirt, died in Erfurt 
and left him fifty gulden—at the time far 
more than half of Bach’s yearly income— 
the wedding took place. 

In 1707, after his marriage, he became 
organist at Mulhausen, and from there he 
went to the Court of Weimar as court 
concert master, where he remained for three 
years. Then followed a call to the court of 
Prince Leopold of Anhalt at Kéthen in 1717 
as conductor. 

Suddenly one May, when the musician 
was away from home, his wife died. It was 
a great blow to him. His seven children 
were cared for rather unsatisfactorily by 
either a paid housekeeper, a friendly neigh- 
bor or a Thuringian relative until he mar- 
ried a second time. 

By his two marriages Bach had twenty 
children, nine of whom lived to grow up. 
He took his parental responsibilities very 
seriously. Anxious as he was to give his 
children a good musical education, he was 
still more concerned with bringing them up 
righteously and in making efficient human 
beings of them. Three of his sons became 
famous musicians. 

The last seventeen years of Bach’s life 
were spent as cantor of the Thomas Schule 
and as director of music at the University 
in Leipsic. It was here he wrote his greatest 
works and here, after three years of failing | 
eyesight which ended in total blindness, 
that he finally died in 1751. 

For fifty years after his death, the music 
of Bach was completely forgotten. It was 
Mendelssohn who first gave real impetus to 
the growing appreciation for his music 
in Europe. In 1829, a century after its first 
production, he performed the St. Matthew 
Passion in Berlin and from that time on, 
the great works of this genius have held 
undisturbed sway wherever music is to be 
heard. Today Bach's Passions and his B 
Minor Mass are constantly given in churches 
the world over. 

Bach’s compositions are enormous in 
number and cover almost every form of 
musical endeavor. He wrote many works 
for the piano, violin, and for other in- 
dividual instruments as well as for the or- 
chestra. Many of his finest compositions are 
for the instrument he loved best, the organ. 

To appreciate Bach’s music, one must un- 
derstand his deeply religious nature. He had 
but two interests in life—his love of God, 








which he strove to express in his music, 
and his devotion to his family. 

Those who have no previous acquaintance | 
with the music of Bach are often confused 
on first listening to some of his works. This 
is particularly true of the so-called contra- 
puntal or polyphonic pieces; that is, pieces 
written around (Continued on page 39) | 
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Bie A SHAME, too, when it’s easy for 
any girl to have good looks.” 

They were talking about me! I was 
amazed. Until this moment, teachers 
had seemed to me cold, dignified, schol- 
arly ladies who, rain or shine, were never 
late for chapel in the morning. I listened, 
fascinated. 

“Some day in zoology, Ruth, I'll tell 
my girls that if they gave as much in- 
telligent attention to their looks as they 
do to finding out what makes an earth- 
worm wiggle, they’d be happier. And 
they would, too.” 

“Less lipstick and more actual health 
would improve them all, Claire. Helen is 
really a pretty girl, but who'd know it? 
Lifeless hair and dull eyes will hide any 
loveliness.” 

“Her skin needs attention, too. Neg- 
lect! That’s the answer.” 

“If ever I can teach my English classes 
that Penelope does not rhyme with canta- 
loupe, I might give them my real opinion 
of that lady. She neglected her looks— 
and Ulysses left home and stayed away 
for years.” 

“Well, if you hear my voice all over 
the school some day, you'll know that 
I’m giving a beauty examination.” 

“T’ll come and cheer.” 

“After the beauty exam, I'll distribute 
health-and-beauty booklets just like the 
one I use. I'll explain how simple the 
booklet rules are: Sufficient exercise out- 
of-doors; plenty of sleep; proper foods— 
and at this point, I’ll pound the desk to 
drive the rule home—no caffein-contain- 
ing drinks! ‘Drink Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk,’ I’ll shout. ‘Drink it at meals! 
Drink it after hikes and skating and 
hockey! It’s delicious! It’s great! It’s 





fine on cool days! A regular health-and- 
beauty drink!’ ” 

“Hurray! You’re an orator! And 
you’re a shining example of your own 
teachings!” 

I could hardly believe my ears. But 
when I looked in my mirror and saw my 
stringy hair, my dull eyes and my awful 
complexion, I knew that my teachers 
were right. I resolved right then to follow 
the good looks course I had overheard. 


I did. And I told all the girls about it. 


You should see our school now! 


For You! > 
FREE! oe 


The Health-and-Beauty Trio 






) Peer 
Send TO-DAY for the beauty questionnaire, health- 
and-beauty booklet and full week's supply of 
Instant Postum—the delicious beverage that the 
zoology teacher called her health-and-beauty 
drink. Give yourself a beauty examination—fol- 
low the simple rules in the booklet—treat yourself 
to the rich flavor and steaming delight of Postum- 
made-with-hot-milk—and watch your beauty 
average go up week by week. Made of whole wheat 
and bran, Postum adds its own wholesomeness to 
the rich nourishment of milk. 

This complete health-and-beauty trio FREE! 
Clip the coupon now, and begin at once to make 
your mirror your most flattering friend. 








Generat Foops, AG. 4-31 | 


Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
beauty questionnaire, health-and-beauty booklet, 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


Name 











Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 
poration. Your grocer sells it in to forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup 
by adding hot milk or boiling water, is one 
of the easiest drinks inthe world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boiling and is 
also easy to make. ©1031 G.F.corp 


Street 








City State 
Fill in completely—print name and addre 








If you live in Canada, address Generar Foovs, 
Lrp., Sterling Tower Toronto 2, Ontario 














This time she rescues a baby. Don’t miss the excitement in an early issue! 
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Girl Scouts Choose This Equipment 
for The All-Day Hike 


Warm spring days bring a longing for the woods... 


for a hot lunch cooked over a blazing fire... for the 
fun of taking snapshots. These are the days when Girl ) 
Scouts prepare for picnics. You may always depend 
on us for appropriate equipment. 


MESS KIT of durable aluminum which folds compactly KNIFE with Trefoil insignia, stag handle, fine steel blade. 


into a case with a strap to sling over your shoulder. Con- Combines screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punching 
tains frying pan with folding handle, covered cooking blade, ring for belt. $1.50 
.: ‘ehgidectanciienoonasdnaaaieaetia “TRAMPING AND TRAILING WITH THE GIRL 


GIRL SCOUT KODAK in mottled green leather with © SCOUTS”—Suggestions on how to plan and enjoy an 


Trefoil insignia stamped on both camera and case. Picture all-day hike. $0.50 


oe 154, x S14 
sine 1% = 574. 80 “JACK-KNIFE COOKERY” by James Wilder. A cook 
COLLAPSIBLE DRINKING CUP, gold lined with book that you’ll want to tuck in your knapsack. $2.00 


handle. Girl Scout emblem stamped on cover. $0.25 BUDDY FLASHLIGHT of the lantern type painted 
WATERPROOF MATCH BOX, easily opened and bright green. $1.50 


convenient to carry. $0.55 


GIRL SCOUTS, Ine. 


National Equipment Service, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 













If you need extra money this spring, write to Betty Brooks!— 
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Bach of Eisenach 


(Continued from page 37) 
one melody with one or more related but 
independent melodies. The most complex 
of the forms in which he wrote was the 
fugue. In pieces of this kind, he makes use 
of from two to five themes. Bach’s fugues 
never give a feeling of dryness or of mere 
technical manipulation—each is a tonal gem. 

Bach did not always write fugues, of 
course. He wrote passions and cantatas that 
were melodies of moving beauty. In the 
church music the mood is necessarily se- 
rious. But he had a human side and a deep- 
lying sense of humor. In the Peasant and 
Coffee Cantatas, and in many of his. small 
instrumental pieces, this humor is delight- 
fully apparent. 

In the great St. Matthew Passion and in 
the magnificent B Minor Mass, his choruses 
are awe-inspiring; his harmonies are so 
modern in feeling that a hundred and 
eighty years after his death, he is still the 
most up-to-date of composers. There can 
be no question as to the permanence of his 
place in the history of music. There are 
excellent phonograph recordings of many 
of the preludes and fugues from the Well- 
tempered Clavichord; numerous organ 
pieces are available, and there are also 
records of violin and cello compositions. 
The entire B Minor Mass has been recorded 
in Europe, and may be procured here, as 
well as parts of the St. Matthew Passion. 

Listen to these carefully and watch for 
the characteristics I have mentioned. In so 
short an article it is impossible to go very 
deeply into the music of Bach; but if you 
are interested in knowing more, you will 
find many books in your library. 


The Shower Stick 


(Continued from page 19) 
met the eye. I took O’Norah’s arm, and 
asked her seriously what it was all about. 

Then O'’Norah told us that the handle 
of her shower stick was a thousand years 
old, and the only thing of value that she 
possessed in the whole world. She explained 
} to us that it was a carved ivory dragon with 
jade eyes—only both eyes were lost—and 
it had been in the Nounan family for over 
two hundred years. This handle, it ap- 
peared, was yellow with age, had been fixed 
to innumerable umbrellas in its time, and 
was always the property of the head of the 
Nounan family. O’Norah was the last of 
the Nounans, and the famous dragon had 
been given to one of her ancestors by a 
Chinese mandarin with the assurance that 
it would work a miracle if ever the family 
was in great danger. 

“And now I've lost it,” finished O’Norah 
rather pathetically. 

Of course, that story changed the aitti- 
tude of the school. 

Miss Dobson rang up numerous police 
stations; Miss Pollington wrote a notice 
and nailed it on our gate offering a reward, 
and the following morning six of us were 
sent off to search the woods. On the way, 
O'Norah told me how she came to be in 
the school. “I have no relatives—I'm quite 
alone in the world,” she said, “and I met 
Miss Dobson when she was on holiday in 
Ireland. She found me in a brook gathering 
watercress for market, and she asked me the 
way to Nounan (Continued on page 40) 
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Kotex protects longer 
that’s why millions of girls prefer it 


You'll appreciate the /ast- 

ing softness of Kotex... 

the security and safety of 
this sanitary protection. 


USY days. Hours of active sports, 
out-of-doors; hours in the theatre, 
at a tea or dinner. Then is when you 
learn to appreciate Kotex. Then you 
realize fully the comfort of its skilfully 
rounded shaping. For it not only feels 
better, but it permits a delightful free- 
dom from self-consciousness. 

Hospital preference is important 
Leading hospitals use the very same 
absorbent of which Kotex is made... 
Cellucotton (not cotton) absorbent 
wadding. 

This is not cotton, you know, but a 
delicately soft, marvelously absorbent 
substance that has—by actual test — 
five times the absorbency of surgical 
cotton. It absorbs away from the sur- 
face, lengthwise (instead of in one 
small concentrated area), leaving it 
dainty and comfortable. 

Kotex is soft and yielding, yes. 
Moreover—it stays soft. You can wear 
it on either side with no danger of em- 








barrassment. Both sides are absorbent. 


And—first of all its advantages— 
Kotex is disposable! Another important 
consideration —the layer construction 
permits perfect adjustment. Next time 
you buy sanitary pads, specify Kotex. 


Kotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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POUT 


IN 


1 85%. of our leading hospitals 
use the very same absorbent of 
which Kotex is made. 


2 Safe, secure ... keeps your 
mind at ease. 


3, Can be worn on either side 
with equal protection. 


4 Disposable, instantly, com- 
pletely. 


Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 







Tre new ketéex Bell; 50¢ 


Brings new ideals of sanitary comfort! Woven 
to fit by an entirely new patented process. 
Firm yet light; will not curl; perfect-fitting. 


(U.S. Patent No. 1770741) 


KOTE X 





She has a plan that can help you. Write to her today! 
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The Shower Stick 


(Continued from page 39) 


Castle. I told her it had fallen into ruins, 
and when she heard that I was the last of 
the Nounans she said I must come to her 
school and learn enough to earn my living.” 


“Why didn’t you sell that Chinese drag- | 


n?” I asked. 

“Sure, I tried to several times, but I 
couldn’t get enough for shoes,” she said. 

“Why are you so upset about losing it, 
if it’s of no value, O’Norah?” 

“My heart tells me that there is something 
about it that I do not understand,” she 
sighed. “Besides I love it.” 

Well, we didn’t find that umbrella in the 
woods, nor at the police station, and no- 
body brought it back and claimed the re- 
ward. It just vanished and O’Norah feit 
she had betrayed the trust of her ancestors. 

I invited O’Norah to my home for the 
summer holidays, but she wouldn't come. 
She stayed behind at school with the house- 
keeper and had a perfectly lovely time do- 
ing exactly what she liked. It spoiled her. 

After that holiday O’Norah got herself 
into no end of trouble with Miss Dobson 
till that amazing day arrived which changed 
her whole life. 

It was late September, and one afternoon 
some of us went for a walk with Miss 
Pollington. We decided to go to the cross- 
roads where an old wild apple tree grew. 
For some peculiar reason we considered that 
old crab-apple tree our own. And we just 
loved those little red apples. 

Well, imagine our indignation when 
coming out of the wood onto the cross- 
roads we saw a very dirty little boy throw- 
ing an umbrella at our tree! We approached 
at a run, simply bristling with anger and 
thinking that all the apples would be gone. 
Suddenly O’Norah screamed. 

“My shower stick!’’ she cried. 

I shall never forget her face as she 
watched that dreadful old umbrella go 
whirling up into the air. As O'’Norah 
dashed across the road to catch it, down it 
came crashing upon a heap of stones by the 
roadside. O'Norah’s face fell. The handle 
of the shower stick had struck a stone 
which had broken it right in half. 

“We'll have it mended for you,” said 
Helen gently. 

“It always rattled just a wee bit,” mur- 
mured O'Norah, and she pointed to the 
ground with rather a shaking finger. 

Then we spied something lying near the 
stones which took our breath away, and 
O'Norah picked it up and held it out to 
us. In the palm of her hand lay a mag- 
nificent ruby, so lovely that we blinked; it 
was a great blood-red heart, and had evi- 
dently been hidden in the carved dragon. 

“Where did you get that umbrella?” 
gasped O’Norah. 

The boy confessed he had taken it from 
the field, where it had been acting as a scare- 
crow all summer, because he had nothing 
to throw at the apples. 

Well, that ruby turned out to be a fa- 
mous gem; Miss Dobson had it properly 
seen to and sold, and it brought O’Norah 
a fortune. She didn’t forget the dirty little 
boy when she came into her money, and 
she was so grateful for her independence 
that she made a vow that night in the com- 
mon room to be clean, tidy, sedate, and 
proper all her life. And she kept it, too! 
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Can you read this 











OLD TOWN Safety Canoe 


—— 





OLD TOWN Boat 





Camping Outfit For Two 
AMERICAN KAMPKOOK Stove, “Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Utensils, GOLD MEDAL Cots and 
Chairs, 9' x 12' FULTON Tent, Woolen Blankets. 





Ansco 


Motion 
Picture Camera 













inGensou MITE 
Wrist Watch 


Ansco 
Readyset 
Folding Camera 


DAIsy __ 


AIR RIFLE~ 













“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Scout 
Camping Outfit 


“Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Canteen 

















BLUE BEAR Archery Set 






Swimming 4 
Suit 
—Girl’s or 
Boy’s Style 


























| DINKY LINK 
Obstacle 
Golf Set 
GRAND SLAM 
matched Golf 
Clubs in CLARK Pitching 
Leather Bag. Shoes 
HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES . RUBBER 


Renew that subscription today. Don’t miss all the fun— 
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Cipher Message? 








df 





Scene from Poe’s “Gold Bug.” 


DON’T waste your money 
on cheap, unbranded canvas 
shoes! You can get a lot more 
wear for a few more cents 
in Hood Shoes bearing this 


trade-mark — our 
pledge of full value <=> 
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The HOOD SIAK 


8 " : 


ILWRAENFE NOECVRODV 


ISAEIBHNC 


LCVDGEIDE DROTTASPO APSSHTUPR TRHHCETSU. 


ECOEOETAL | 
a 

_ ee | 
DEEL > Cee aoe 


ACTEHSIBR IDLSTWSWL 


--- SOlve it and win a Prize in the 


52 prizes will be awarded! Look at the 
opposite page for pictures of the thrilling 
“treasure” you can win! 


; s 
RULES OF THE TREASURE HUNT: 
FIRST - Solve the cipher message printed in the panel 


above. It tells where to look for buried treasure. To 
help you, Hood has prepared a thrilling book called 
_ “Secret Writing.” It explains the solution of several 
kinds of ciphers—including this one! Send for this 


FREE book and go ahead. 
SECOND - When you have solved the mes- 


sage, read it over carefully. Then read the 
5 Hood Points in the box. You will find that 
the message contains two or more “key” 
words also appearing in one of the 5 Hood 
Points. Just find which point this is. 








THIRD . Now write a paragraph of not 
more than 100 words telling why you think 
this Hood Point is important in a good can- 
vas shoe. Then send your paragraph and your 
solution of the cipher to the TREASURE 
HUNT JUDGES, Hood Rubber Company, 
Watertown, Mass. Be sure to write your name, 
address, age and choice of the first and second 





— at the top of each sheet of paper. The 
rizes will be awarded for the best paragraphs 
plus the correct solution of the cipher, Answers 
must be mailed by May 15. 







5 HOOD POINTS that will help you win THE TREASURE 


1. COMFORT TOE: 


Hood Canvas Shoes have 
a specially built toe pat- 
tern that wears longer and 
prevents chafing and blis- 
tering because all the 
seams are on the outside. 
You get more for your 
money with Hoods. 


2. SURE-FOOTED SOLES: 


The soles of Hood Canvas 
Shoes are Smokrepe in 
molded or cut-out patterns 
with special gripping 
power and are made of the 
toughest, longest wearing 
rubber. You get more for 
your money with % 





3. STURDY UPPERS: 


The uppers of Hood Shoes 
wear longer than ordinary 
canvas shoe uppers be- 
cause the plys of sturdy 
canvas are vulcanized 
solidly into one piece by a 
special Hood Process. You 
get more for your money 
with Hoods. 


4. HYGEEN INSOLE: 


An exclusive insole makes 
Hood Canvas Shoes an 
immense improvement 
over other athletic foot- 
wear. It does not absorb 
perspiration, but allows it 
to evaporate gradually 
without leaving an un- 


pleasant odor. You get 
more for your money with 
Hoods. 


5. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT: 


Although Hood Canvas 
Shoes are flexible and 
allow natural foot free- 
dom, their special last 
gives firmer arch support 
and keeps your foot in the 
correct posture. One of the 
many reasons Hoods are 
the choice of athletes. You 
get more for your money 
with Hoods. 


(Look carefully and see 
which of these “points’’ 


contains the “‘key’’ words!) 


(Prizes will be presented in June) 
[Winners will be announced in the October magazine} 





FREE! 48-page book «Secret Writing,’’ containing a History of 


Liphers, explanations of many kinds of ciphers, and 
Edgar Allan Poe's famous story, **The Gold Bug.’ Ask 
your Hood dealer for a copy or mail the coupon below. 











AG-1 
HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send mea copy of your book, 


“Secret Writing.”’ 


BD ccnncecocathéscscasnsenesotnennnsconttedls 





FOOTWEAR °° 








TIRES « 


RUBBER 


SOLES AND 


All your favorite authors are coming in early issues! 


Get kK More A Wear Neus. with a4 Hoods 


HEELS * RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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“FRESHY” FROCKS 


—in a brilliant array of new 
spring patterns! 


T'S really amazing how such attractive 
dresses as these new spring Freshy 
Frocks can sell at such appealing low prices! 
You will want three or four of them—and at 


$3.95 


NO. 2373. Of fine quality 
handkerchief lawn in skipper 
blue, red and nile green. 
Belt has a rhinestone clip. 
Sizes: Juniors || to 17, Miss- 
es 12 to 20. 





$9.95 


NO. 2378. Of fine quality 
plaid gingham with unique 
pleating in front of waist. In 
blue, maize and tan plaid 
combinations. Sizes: Juniors 
Il to 19, Misses 12 to 20. 


Write for our booklet of new 


spring styles 


Chances are that your favorite store has FRESHY 
FROCKS in your size. If not, write for our spring 
style booklet showing a wide array of popular fash- 


ions. 


these prices you can easily afford it. 


; 
Att: 
We 
44 
1, 


Iw 
_—= 





$3.95 


NO. 2370. Of fine quality 
handkerchief lawn in orchid, 


nile green and red with 


white organdie vest and 
collar. Sizes: Juniors I] 
to 17, Misses 12 to 20. 


The Goldman Baer Co. 


MAKERS OF 


OFFICIAL 


GIRL 


SCOUT 


DRESS 





AND CAMP 


RE 
PA CSS 


6 
150% 


&, 


a 
*. 


$9.95 


NO. 2371. Of fine quality 
handkerchief lawn with a 
very smart roll organdie col- 
lar tied in back. In the new 
off shades of green, skipper 
blue and rose. Sizes: Juniors 
1! to 19, Misses 12 to 20. 


32 S. Paca St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


UNIFORMS 





Scatter, Frosty and Bingo—and Guffin, too—all come back in May— 
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An Easter 


(Continued from page 25) 
which I got by combining the three basic 
colors—the red, the yellow, and the blue. 

To dye the eggs make a weak solution 
of the dye in an agate or enamel saucepan, 
following the directions on the package. 
Dip the eggs into this weak solution. For 
the deeper shades boil the eggs. 

For orange eggs, combine a little of the 
yellow with a little of the red dye; for 
purple eggs, combine red and blue; and for 
green eggs, blue and yellow. By using 
different proportions of the dyes you can 
get a great variety of colors. 

The next step is to plan your table deco- 
rations, which is not difficult. For the cen- 
ter piece I used a shallow bowl, not too 
large, filled with the colored eggs. This was 
flanked and shadowed by horns dressed in a 
lovely fluff of white and orange paper 
fringes. To keep these in place I set them 
in low candle holders. 

For the bonbon dishes I used tiny market 
baskets that came from the five-and-ten. 
Paper cups, white inside, and colored out- 
side may be used instead. Jordan almonds 
were used for bonbons, but you may make 
your own, using fondant. The fondant 
may then be shaped into tiny eggs, either 
of plain fondant, with centers of nuts, cher- 
ries, bits of orange peel, or some other 
surprise. 

And now for the menu which, of course, 
must have eggs in some form or other. 


MeENu 


Tomato juice cocktail 
Scrambled eggs on toast with 
Asparagus tips 
or shad roe 
or bacon 
Hot buttered biscuits 
Marmalade 
Egg nogg 
Mock egg on toast 


For the justly popular tomato juice cock- 
tail you may buy the canned tomato juice 
cocktail or you may prepare the juice your- 
self. To make your own tomato juice cock- 
tail, open a quart can of tomato juice and 
put through a sieve. Add three drops of 
tabasco and lemon juice and salt to taste. 
Chill and serve in small giasses or cups. 

Since almost everyone who likes eggs at 
all likes them scrambled, I am giving you 
a recipe for these. This amount is sufh- 
cient for six ordinary servings. 


Scrambled Eggs with Asparagus 


6 eggs salt and pepper to 
1/4, small can pimentos taste 
1/, teaspoon dry 14, teaspoon onion 
mustard salt 


1/4, teaspoon paprika 3 tablespoons cream 
1 tablespoon butter 


Chop the pimentos very fine. Beat the 
eggs until the yolks and whites are thor- 
oughly mixed, then add the pimentos, 
seasoning and cream, and mix well. Put 
the butter in a smooth frying pan, or in the 
top of the double boiler over hot water. 
When it is melted add the egg mixture and 
cook slowly, stirring with a fork until it 
is of the right consistency to suit your taste. 
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Egg Party 


In the meantime, or even before you 
start your eggs, open one or two cans of 
asparagus tips. Put a little butter in a 
saucepan, add the asparagus liquid and all, 
and cook until the liquid has evaporated. 
Garnish each egg serving on toast with 
three or four stalks of asparagus. 


Scrambled Eggs with Shad Roe 


Another way is to serve plain scrambled 
eggs with shad roe. For this omit the 


pimento from the preceding recipe. Open | 


a can of shad roe while the scrambled eggs 
are cooking. Put a little melted butter in 
a frying pan. When it is hot put in the shad 
roe and cook until brown on all sides. Turn 
the scrambled eggs into a platter and put 
the shad roes at each end. Serve at the 
table on slices of toast. 


Mock Egg on Toast 


This is made of round slices of cake, 
preferably of jelly roll, covered with 
whipped cream and topped with halves of 
canned peaches or apricot. 


Egg Nogg 


Allow one egg, one cup of milk, one 
tablespoon of sugar and one-fourth tea- 
spoon of vanilla or other flavoring for 
each serving. Beat the eggs to a froth, add 
the sugar and beat again. Then the milk 
and flavoring, and beat until mixed. This 
is served icy cold in tall glasses with sip- 
pers. Or, if you think your guests will pre- 
fer it, you may serve hot cocoa. 

A party, even a simple one, means a lot 
of planning and work, so you will have 
to plan very carefully in order to get all 
the preliminary work done before your 
guests arrive, especially if it is to be a 
breakfast. 

Then there are the games. I am suggest- 
ing three. The first one is an egg or 
treasure hunt. This may be staged in the 
house or on the lawn or in the garden. There 
should be one favor or treasure for each 
person with the names clearly indicated on 
the outside of the package. 

If the hunt takes place in the garden or 
lawn the packages may be hung on shrubs 
or trees. 

The second game is an egg-rolling con- 
test on the lawn, following the rules used 
at the Easter egg-rolling which takes place 
on the White House lawn at Easter time 
every year. Both of these games should 
precede the breakfast. 

The third game is “sculping.” For each 
pair of guests the hostess provides a lump 
of plasticene, or modeling clay. These are 


done up in packages, marked, and one | 
placed between each two covers at the table. | 
After the guests have breakfasted they are | 
given permission to open the boxes of clay. | 
They are then directed to model a chicken, | 


a rabbit or a bird, a flower, or some other 
object. The pair making the best receives’a 
prize. 

In April, as you may readily see, the dif_i- 
culty is not to discover an excuse to give a 
party but to find a reason for not having one. 


Join them in their rollicking adventures in “It’s Great to be Crazy” —next month 
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Junior cooks 


love to bake 


cup cakes— 





Axy young lady from 6 to 16 isa 
future good cook. And it’s never too 
soon to start her on the right track 
with Royal Baking Powder. 

Junior cooks will be interested to 
learn how Royal makes tiny, uniform 
bubbles in the batter... how the 
regular, even action of this famous 
baking powder builds up fine-textured, 
velvety cakes . . . how, because Royal 
is a Cream of Tartar baking powder, 
it is pure and wholesome! They’ll find 
foods baked with Royal taste better, 
too! 

Good cooks everywhere count on 
Royal Baking Powder because it gives 
dependable results. That’s why mothers 
have been recom- 
mending Royal 
to their daughters 
for the past 60 
years. 


ROYAL, the 
Cream of Tartar 
baking powder. 
Absolutely pure. 


Send the coupon for 
the famous Royal 
Cook Book! It tells 
how to make the deli- 
cious variety of cup 
cakes shown in the 
picture above! 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 212, 691 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 


Please send me free copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 


Name 


Address 


City 








State. 
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Just Published 


NANCY GOES 


CAMPING 
By Jean Henry Large 


Author of “Nancy Goes Girl Scouting” 
and “Nancy’s Lone Girl Scouts’ 





This brand new story of Nancy 
shows the delightful heroine enter- 
taining her Acorn Patrol from the 
East on her father’s Western 
ranch. The climax to the summer’s 
enjoyment is reached when the lo- 
cal Lone Scout Troop joins with 
Nancy’s guests in a camping trip 
during which almost every kind of 
Scout activity is enjoyed. Introduc- 


tion by President Edey. $1.50 
This is an Appleton Book 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 











WOMEN OF TRAIL AND WIGWAM 


$1.00 





Flora Warren Seymour 


“True stories of Indian ‘Prin- 
cesses’ and maids more fas- 
cinating than legend.” 


—The Guardian 





THE WOMANS PRESS New York 





A GIRL’S YEAR BOOK 
$1.25 








!GIRL SCOUTS ! 


Where’s Your Badge? 


A Girl Scout Badge is more than a 
mark of beauty for your uniform. 
It’s an emblem proclaiming your loy- 
alty and service to the order and 
laws that you stand for. Badges sig- 
nify honors you've received . . . wear 
yours and be proud that you can 
claim them! 


Girl Scout Badges are well made and 
attractively designed by 

Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 
World’s largest Emblem manufacturers 


Baltimore, Md. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York. 








Flower Finders 


We have 3 each of 15 varieties hardy peren- 
nial flowers for $5.00—one of each of 40 
varieties for $5.00, all properly labeled. 
Better still send for list of 100 varieties. 
RAINBOW GARDENS 


Benton Harbor Michigan 








YOUR FULL ADDRESS 


When you send in your subscription to THe AMErRI- 
CAN Gin, be sure to send with it, written plainly, 
your full name and address, giving street and number, 
city and state. 
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T CERTAINLY is fitting that, in so capri- 

cious a month as April, the new books 
should touch on many different topics, and 
bring us to varied scenes. So when I face 
the rather bewildering pile before me, and 
realize that there is a bit of everything, 
contrary to other months, when somehow 
the books seem to fit together like a con- 
genial if varied family, I know that’s just 
April playing its usual tricks. 

To begin with a good laugh, and to make 
yourselves feel very well-educated and su- 
perior, read Boners by Those Who Made 
Them (Viking Press). This is a collection 
of uproariously funny answers which have 
been written on examination papers, such 
as “Queen Victoria was the longest queen 
on the English throne’, and “Contralto is 
a low sort of music that only ladies sing”. 
Having laughed till we cry, it will be easy 
to keep right on crying when we take up 
Portrait of a Dog by Mazo de la Roche 
(Little, Brown and Company). This is a 
pathetic and beautifully written story of a 
Scottie who came to its mistress while a 
tiny puppy, and shared her joys and sorrows. 
The little dog seems to vibrate between 
city and country—a mild kind of country, 
different from the grand western scenes 
in which Scar Neck by Rufus Steele (Har- 
pers) is laid. This is also a dog story, but 
of another kind, dealing with adventures 
and people entirely different from those 
the cheery little Scottie knew. 

Another book which I am sure will make 
a great appeal to you is Tarn Again Tales 
by Lawrence Housman (Henry Holt and 
Company). Lawrence Housman is one of 
those very rare people who cross with the 
greatest ease that faintly-defined boundary 
between what is real and what is make be- 
lieve. He steps over it just as lightly as can 
be, and presto! You and I are with him. We 
listen entranced to his talking animals, 
we watch with every sense of reality his 
“wee people’’ taking a friendly hand in the 
affairs of mortals. 

From these enthralling imaginative sto- 
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An 
April 
Shower 


of 
Books 


By 


SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


ries, we turn to something more solid and 
material by way of contrast. It may 
seem queer to call a book on flying “solid 
and material’, when for so many of us 
flying is still almost a fairy art. But that 
idea is just what the author of Zoom! The 
Beginner's Book of Flying (Longmans, 
Green and Company) wants us to get rid 
of. George R. White, the author, claims 
that after reading it, “one should be able 
to step into a plane and have a knowledge 
of how it is flown.” Flying, he claims, is 
no more dangerous or mysterious than auto- 
mobiling, and certainly his book is most 
matter-of-fact and simple. 

To jump from aeronautics to a real girl's 
story—didn’t I warn you there would be 
plenty of jumping today?—you will want 
particularly to read The Wind from Spain 
by Marguerite Aspinwall (Century Com- 
pany and Junior Literary Guild). Nicholl 
Drayton, after having been thrown, uncon- 
scious, from a train so badly wrecked that 
many of its other victims did not escape at 
all, finds herself unhurt but with her mem- 
ory quite gone. She knows her name only 
because there are various letters addressed 
to her in her handbag, and because the cou- 
sins who call for her to pay them a visit 
take it quite for granted that she /s “Nick.” 
Of course, she regains her memory at the 
end, but I will not tell you how it comes 
about. Babs, A Story of Divine Cor- 
ners by Faith Baldwin (Dodd, Mead and 
Company) puts us again in touch with a 
group of girls to whom we were introduced 
in Judy, A Girl of Divine Corners last 
year. Judy, you will remember, was 
Babs’ best friend, and a member of the 
gay Athenians Club. The Athenians are 
still a very active group of girls, but per- 
haps the busiest and happiest of all is 
Babs, who is starting in on the honest-to- 
goodness career of an aviatrix. She is heart 
and soul in her work, and we thrill with 
her (despite the matter-of-fact point of 
view which we may have acquired if we 
read Zoom!). Merridy Road by Jane Abbott 


There’s a world of difference between pioneer and modern flying— 


+o 
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(Lippincott) introduces us to Dicket Farth, 
who had never, in all her fifteen years, 
known any playmate but her father. To- 
gether they had led a happy and absorbed 
existence, in which a keen sense of fun 
and beauty made them marvelous comrades. 
When the old car in which they are having 
a gypsy celebration of Dicket's fifteenth 
birthday was wrecked in the village of 
Merridy Road, a new life commenced for 
Dicket, in which she met for the first time 
girls of her own age, with all their little 
rivalries and jealousies and good times. 

From Dicket of the twentieth century to 
Pocahontas of the seventeenth is just a week- 
end trip for a reviewer of April books. In 
The White Captain by Georgia Fraser (Lit- 
tle, Brown) Pocahontas is called ‘‘Matoka”’, 
and the famous Captain John Smith, “The 
White Captain.” This book will interest 
those of you for whom old Indian customs 
have an especial fascination. There is a 
great deal of detail, and many Indian 
tongue-twisters, such as Wahunsunakok, 
Opechacanough, and Werosocomoco, scat- 
tered throughout its pages. It does not add 
anything significant to our idea of Poca- 


hontas or Captain John Smith, but it may | 


serve to present to you more clearly the 
Indian life of the time. The Painted Arrow 
by Frances Gaither (Macmillan) shows us 
with a more convincing intimacy and a 
simpler detail, the customs of the Indians of 
a still earlier period. Jacques Duval has 
set sail as a cabin boy from France without 
comprehending that he is to become an in- 
terpreter and to live for months with the 
Indians of the New World, and with the 
French people with whom he. sailed. 
The long trip and the preparations for 
colonization toughen him to such an extent 
that, when he learns that he is to be left 
entirely alone with an Indian tribe to learn 
their language, he gulps like a boy, but 
stays on the job like a man. 

Another book that takes us into the past 


is The Hostages, by Naomi Mitchison 
(Harcourt, Brace). We who have gone 
patiently through Czsar’s Commentaries 


know that, however eloquent our Latin 
teachers, the Haeduans and the Bibracti 
seem like people of another world—as in- 
deed they are. In The Hostages, however, 
Omnis Gallia, Sparta, bits of Greece, early 
Briton and other far, far-away nations and 
people are brought before us with such 
clarity that always afterward names, former- 
ly dry as dust, possess live associations. 
A Slave of Catiline by Paul L. Anderson 
(Appleton) attempts somewhat the same 
thing. Tiberius, a boy taken captive by pi- 
rates and sold as a slave to a trainer of 
gladiators, becomes a gladiator in the Ro- 
man arena and later is chosen by Catiline 
as a member of his bodyguard. 

After wandering far afield with Pocahon- 
tas and Cicero, with wild Indians and sav- 
age Druids, it is rather a welcome relief 
to see New England and the dearest of old 
friends awaiting our inspection. Lulu’s Li- 
brary, by I don’t need to say whom, comes 
to us in a new dress (Little, Brown and 
Company). I don’t quite know whether 
Louisa Alcott would approve Gertrude 
Kay's orange, black and white illustrations 
for the new edition, but she would have 
welcomed the larger print. Many of us 
are not so familiar with this book as with 
others in Miss Alcott’s beloved collection 
—if you are one of those, the book will 
have an especial claim. 
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She thought: 


“I wish I dared to tell you 
why boys don’t like to dance 
with you.” 


Yet to be polite, 


She said: 


“I’m sorry you have a head- 
ache and are leaving early.” 





She was the prettiest 
oirl in her class 


yet 


ow many times she had pleaded a 

headache when the real trouble 

was—no partners! But today what a dif- 
ference. Boys beg for dances now! 


(body odor) 


A friendly hint from her hygiene 
teacher. A simple safeguard adopted. 
No more good times spoiled by ** B.O.”’ 
—the polite name for a condition people 
hesitate even to mention—body odor. 


Guard against “ B. O.” 


We all perspire. Our pores give off a 
quart of odor-causing waste daily. We 
get so used to this ever-present odor 
that we don’t notice ** B.O."" én ourselves. 
But others do! 


Adopt Lifebuoy as your safeguard. 
Its creamy, refreshing, antiseptic lather 
purifies pores—endsevery traceof‘‘B.O."" 
Its pleasant, extra-clean scent—that van- 
ishes as you rinse—tells you you're safe 
from offending. 


Form this health habit 


The Life Extension Institute lists 27 dis- 
eases which may be spread by germs our 
hands pick up. To protect health, wash 
hands often—always before meals—with 
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‘B. O. kept her unpopular, until .. . 


Lifebuoy. Its gentle, pore-purifying 
lather that guards personal daintiness— 
guards health, too, by removing germs! 


To helpyouremember this healthrule, 
the makers of Lifebuoy will gladly send 
youa trial cake of Lifebuoy and a Wash- 
up Chart FREE. Simply mail thecoupon! 
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Companion articles on the subject will appear in next month’s “American Girl” 
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**For Womankind of 
Thoughtful Mind” 


N endless handbags you could find tucked away a tiny 
Venus Traveling Package. In each one there are three full 
sized Venus sanitary napkins pressed tightly to unbelievably 
small size and ready to be shaken out again to downy softness. 
EACH one is made of purest surgical cotton enclosed in a 
knitted cover (not harsh gauze) that is shaped and stitched 


so that Venus napkins conform to every dictate of today’s 
fashion. 


EVERY year more women are adopting the carefree habit 
of having a Venus Traveling Package in their purse or over- 
night case. 


THE very finest stores in each city will be glad to supply you. 


VENUS CORPORATION © 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1013 COOPER BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 






































FREE CATALOG 


Either pin, silver plate: --35# ea. 
Sterling silver or gold plate: ------ 50 fea 
lor2 colors enamel, any 3 or4 letters &dates 


Lower Prices on Dozen Lots . 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 953 BASTIAN BLDG. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 























Dear AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I want to join the happy subscribers who read Toe American Grav. Here is my money order for $1.50 for 
one year; [] $2.00 for two years [) (check which). 


My Name is 
My address is 








City State 





Canadian postage 25c¢ extra for 1 year; 50c for 2 years. Foreign postage 50c extra for 1 year; $1.00 for 2 years. 
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Gardens as 
Easter Gifts 


(Continued from page 26) 
The second vase is made of a tall, straight 
olive bottle which was enameled first in 


|a soft bright blue. When the paint was 


thoroughly dry, it was stippled over wit) 
silver radiator paint. To do this have your 


| brush fairly dry and brush the silver paint 07 


very lightly so that the blue shines throug’) 
in many places. This vase was filled wit’ 
delicate sprays of blue-gray pussy willow. 

The third container is made of an oblong 


| cracker tin. It is painted in a very mod- 





Sea Scouting is growing more and more popular— 


ernistic design in blue and yellow and in 
it are planted two flourishing pansy plants. 

The tallest vase in the upper border was 
made from a very tall cookie can. Its 
height lends itself gracefully to a design of 
iris. First, paint the can a warm deep tan. 
The leaves are a soft spring green and the 
flowers a bright yellow. Because you have 
flowers on the outside of your vase, it is 
tactful to use only a trailing green vine 
of ivy within. 

The squat little flower pot that comes 
next is made from a coffee can to hold 
tulip bulbs. Pierce the bottom, of course, 
put in a handful of pebbles and fill it with 
rich soil. The can is painted a bright red 
and the tulips should be bright red, too. 

Last in the top border comes the cubicle 
cracker tin about six inches square. This is 
painted gray and on each side is drawn a 
stiff little bright blue flower with green 
stems and leaves. Inside was used Lawyer's 
Tongue, which has a stiffly pointed, spotted 


| leaf and makes an interesting plant. 


The bottom border begins with a modest 
violet. This one was dug up in the woods 
very early and planted in a low glass jar. 
The jar is painted yellow with a little 
pointed border of black at the bottom. 

The second vase is made from a medium 
size cookie tin. The top and bottom are a 
warm pink with lovely apple green between, 
and the polka dots, one to each scallop, 
are the same green. 

The third vase is a beautifully shaped 
preserve jar, such as figs or marmalades 
come in. It is enameled in bright spring 
green, lightly brushed over with gold ra- 
diator paint. It is filled with large, loose 
pebbles and water, and in it is planted a 
Chinese lily bulb. 

The biggest pot of all is made from a 
large cracker tin. There is room enough here 
for quite a little garden of seedlings. The pot 
is painted a bright blue with green borders 
and stiff little green fir trees. It's fun to 
watch these seedlings grow on a window sill. 

The fifth vase in the lower border is a 
jolly little jam jar painted Chinese ver- 
million and left undecorated. It contains 
two or three sprays of forsythia. 

Last of all in the lower border comes 
the squat little Swedish biscuit pan painted 
orange and flecked over with gold. It is 
perfect with yellow daffodils or jonquils. 

These sketches show only a glimpse of 
what we may do with a few simple plants 
and bulbs, the ordinary jars and cans from 
our own pantry and the good will to turn 
them into something beautiful. 

This year, when we all have less money 
than usual to buy gifts, there is a greater 
need than ever for real friendliness. How 


-!| about your trying it out at Easter time? 
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Mystery at Shadylawn 


(Continued from page 24) 
into the living room to read. She began to 
worry about her and wonder if she'd put on 
her bathrobe. But as she lay there think- 
ing that she must get up and go out and 
see that Mary was warm enough she 
dropped off to sleep! 

Mary looked white and tired the next 
morning and when Marjorie asked her if 
she'd slept badly she nodded and quickly 
changed the subject. 

About eleven o'clock Gloria dragged her 
smartest hat from the wardrobe and her 
black coat with its becoming gray fox collar. 

“Wherever are you going?” Marjorie 
demanded. 

“I'm going up to Washington with Miss 
Harrigan,” Gloria answered. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” Marjorie said 
accusingly. “I would have loved to have 
gone. 1 do think you're awfully mean, 
Gloria.” 

“How did I know you wanted to go?” 
Gloria demanded crossly. 

“You might have asked. I wouldn’t have 
thought of going without you,’ Marjorie 
said hotly. 

“Well, it’s too late now,” Gloria went 
on, and Marjorie admitted later that there 
was a note of relief in her voice. 

Before Marjorie could reply, the door 
opened and Mary came in. She looked 
startled when she saw Gloria dressed, too, 
for a trip to the city. Mary wore her street 
things, and her eyes had rings under them 
and her thin face was white and drawn. 

“Are you going to Washington, too?” 
Marjorie demanded. 

“Why, yes, with Miss Harrigan,” Mary 
began, but she was fussed and her cheeks 
were suddenly flooded with color. 

Mary carried a flat package wrapped care- 
fully in paper and Marjorie spied it at once. 

“What's that?” she demanded. 

“Something I'm taking to the cleaners,” 
Mary answered. “Can I do anything for you, 
Marjorie? I'd love to.” 

“No, thank you,” 
coldly. 

As she spoke she saw that Gloria car- 
tied a small week-end bag. She looked at 
it suspiciously and then from one girl to 
the other and her eyes were hurt. 

“I think you two have a secret and don’t 
want me in on it,” she said. “All right. I 
don’t want to know your old secrets!” 

Mary Hopkins placed her parcel care- 
fully on the bureau before she ran over and 
threw her arms around Marjorie. 

“Don't feel badly, Marjorie darling,” she 
begged. “I haven't got a secret with Gloria; 
honestly, I haven't. I didn’t know she was 
going until I came in here and found her 
dressed.” 

Marjorie said nothing, but turned to 
Gloria. 

“I suppose you're taking something to 
the cleaners, too!” she snapped. 

Gloria paused and turned on the thresh- 
old. Her cheeks were crimson and her eyes 
black with anger. 

“It's really none of your business what 
I'm doing or where I'm going,” she said in 
a voice like ice. Then she flounced out of 
the room. 

Mary kissed Marjorie and picked up a 
coat, her best one, and placed it carefully 
over her arm. She was wearing her school 


Marjorie answered 


coat and Marjorie noticed this, too. Later 
Marjorie was to wish that she had not 
noticed so many details. 

After Mary had gone downstairs, picking 
up the parcel from the bureau as she went, 
Marjorie turned to the window. One could 
catch a glimpse of the driveway and she 
knelt there and watched for the car that 
would be taking the girls and Miss Harri- 
gan to Washington. It wasn't a car that 
finally came into view but the figures of the 
two girls and Miss Harrigan walking very 
quickly. Gloria still carried her bag, and 
Mary—Marjorie noticed this particularly 
—had the package she was taking to the 
cleaners, hidden under her best coat which 
was draped carefully over her arm. The 
queerest of all, Marjorie thought as she 
watched the three figures, was the fact that 
Miss Harrigan was carrying a bag, too. 

However, Marjorie’s new slippers and 
dress came that afternoon and she was so 
pleased and excited by them that she forgot 
to ask Mary and Gloria about their trip into 
town. And the next day was so crowded 
with plans that they never mentioned it. 

On the night of the dance Marjorie turned 
half around and looked at herself in the 
long mirror in the bathroom door. Then 
she patted her hair into place and put 
some lilac perfume behind her ears and on 
her chiffon handkerchief. 

“Do hurry up, Glory!” 
you'll never be ready!” 

“Plenty of time,’’ Gloria called back 
from the bathroom. “The fun won't start 
for hours yet.” 

“I'm ready and I ought to be down in the 
hall this minute,” Marjorie sighed, for she 
was on the reception committee and that 
meant hard work and what seemed like 
endless hours of standing in line greeting 
people. 

“I'll be down as soon as Mary appears 
on the scene,” Gloria promised in the 
muffled voice of one who is washing her 
face. 

“I wonder what's keeping Mary,’” Mar- 
jorie called back with a little worried 
frown between her brows. 

“Oh, she'll be along. She was helping 
Miss Harrigan dress,” Gloria reassured her. 
“We'll hurry and get down as soon as we 
can. I promise.” 

An hour and a half later the dance was in 
full swing. The old house rang with laughter 
and the halls and the lower rooms were 
crowded with boys and girls. Naval cadets 
in their becoming dress uniforms made tall 
columns of darker color against the soft 
cream of the old walls. 

Warren Ross and his friend Donald Bryce 
arrived just as Gloria and Mary came 
down the stairs. 

“Gloria, you're a knock-out!’ Warren 
said with honest admiration. 

Gloria forgot for the moment her usual 
Greta Garbo pose and dimpled prettily. 

“I’m glad you think so; it's the new 
frock. It is nice, isn’t it?” 

“It's a wow!” Warren said with con- 
viction. Then he turned to Mary 

“And what have you done to yourself, 
Mary ?’’ he demanded. “You're all grown up 
and a regular beauty, too!” 

Mary laughed happily and excitedly. 

“It's my dress, too!’ she answered gaily. 

“Pink is your (Continued on page 48) 


she cried, “‘or 


Take a trip with a Sea Scout group on the high seas. Coming soon 
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“IT used to think doing dishes a ter- 
rible bore,” confides Jean. “So did I,” 
Alice says—“but now I don’t mind it. 

“Tt’s so easy with Lux. The sparkly, 
bubbly suds look so pretty and dainty, 
and they leave glasses and china shining.” 


“And it’s so wonderful for your hands,” 
adds Jean. “The manicurist in the 
beauty shop told me they use Lux suds 
in their bowls to keep the hands white 
and smooth. So it’s giving our hands 
beauty care to use Lux in the dishpan.” 


Most business girls agree with Alice 
and Jean. In one of New York’s largest 
office buildings 75% of business girls 
asked wash dishes at home, and 8 out of 
10 use Lux! To keep their hands soft 
and white for the office. 

Your hands will look lovely if you wash 
dishes with Lux! Lux for all the family 
dishes costs less than 1¢ a day! 
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You and Your Breakfast 
Are Like A Pair 
of Roller Skates 


To go far and fast you need two good 
skates, don’t you? The right kind of 
breakfast is just as necessary to you as 
one roller skate is to the other. 


Shredded Wheat—two “crunchy” bis- 
cuits swimming in rich milk make a 
top-notch breakfast for young people. 
They are packed full of vitamins and 
all the other things you need to keep 
you well and happy. And you'll enjoy 
every spoonful. 


Mystery at Shadylawn 


(Continued from page 47) 
color, my child,” Warren said. “Wait here 
until we go over and pay our respects to 
Madame Brunnell and then we'll come back 
and get the next dance.” 

Marjorie, neglecting her duties as a 
hostess for a while, dashed over to the girls. 

“So that was why you went into town!” 
she cried, “to get the new frocks! Why 
| didn’t you tell me?” 

Before either of them answered Warren 
| swept Gloria off and Mary followed in the 
| arms of the tall Donald Bryce. Marjorie 
| stood watching them. 

| “I honestly believe they're never going to 
| be frank and tell me about the dresses!” 
she thought, but then someone claimed her 
for the dance and she forgot everything. 

In the meantime, Mary Hopkins was 
proving to be the belle of the evening. Her 
dress, which was new, was shell pink 
georgette over a silk slip of the same color. 
It was very long, of course, and had a 
bustle of the georgette gathered across her 
hips. She looked like a Watteau figure with 
shining hair, rosy lips and cheeks, and 
sparkling eyes. 

It was one of those heavenly evenings 
that come too seldom. The Three Bears 
|and their partners gathered on the stairs 
| during an intermission and compared notes. 
| “I call this a neat and profitable party!” 
Warren said, beating a tatoo on the side 
Re Yi of his empty punch glass. 

) WITH ALL THE BRAN Wy, — 3 yp a | Suddenly and with a startled air Donald 

YZ - | Bryce got to his feet. His eyes, brilliant 
| with excitement, stared over their heads to 
— |where Captain Dick White stood, resting 
Girls! Face the Summer Vacation one shoulder against the old paneling. Cap- 

With Plenty of Money hae White was Miss Harrigan’s escort. 
It's Easy With I've got to go, Donald said suddenly, 
beginning to climb over the outstretched 
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Osborne Benefit Pencils legs of Warren and Marjorie’s partner. 
An original, Copyrighted, Money-raising “Just a minute, young feller!” Warren 
stunt for Girl Scouts and Troops began. “Where's the fire?” 


“I've got to go,” Donald repeated shortly. 

Marjorie raised her brown eyes to his 
just at that minute and saw that his gray 
ones were still fastened on Captain White. 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. Even as she watched she saw the older man 
Lock Drawer G. Camden, New York raise his hand in some sort of a signal and 
walk rapidly toward the long French win- 
dows that led to the side door. 

“Well, I like that!’ Warren exclaimed 
as he watched the figure of his friend dis- 
appear through the French windows, too. 
“Here I brought him to a perfectly good 
party and he walked out on me.” 


Write for Large Illustrated Folder 


Free souvenir mailed to all Girl Scout 
Leaders giving name and number of troop. 




























She’s PROUD! 


Her Dad got Her “Chicagos” 

You'll be proud, too, when you 

strap on your “Chicagos” and 

SPEED AWAY to Victory! 

“Chicago’’ Fiy1na Scouts have more 

Speed—the ball-bearing, Double-Tread 

wheels spin and wear many times longer. 

“Chicagos’’ the Choice of Champions FREE SKATE 


HANDICRAFT SPECIALTIE 
Tools - Materials - Instruction 
SUPPLY SERVICE 
for CAMP HANDICRAFT 


Leather, Metal, Celluloid, Wood, 
Batik, Rope and Cord. Primitive In- 


have won more World’s Records than PLAN dian Crafts. “He'll be back!” Marjorie said, and began 
5 My Be _—. They're the San an eel — List = request. 193! Handbook and to dance. 
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Don,” Warren said in a different, more 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


serious voice, when he and Gloria were on 
the floor again. “It isn’t like him to do a 
RING or PIN thing like that.” 
See $700 They passed Mary Hopkins just then, 
= ri ta dancing. Once, when Marjorie caught her 
>= paapuantcgegligueas eyes during the dance she was startled to 
FI y Roller Skates ee See eee Soe eaten cant, San tay Geet | noe 2 queet, welled lock in Mary's usually 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 125 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. frank ones. She looked, Marjorie thought, 
like a person who knows an unhappy secret. 
When moving day comes Then Marjorie and the others —— all 
about Don’s sudden departure in the glamor 
Remember THE AMERICAN GIRL | | of the last half hour of the dancing. It was 
over all too soon, and the boys began say- 
ing goodnight and going off in groups to 
the rows of shining cars waiting outside. 
ees Everyone felt let down and sort of cross 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. Book of Champion's 
Roller Skates with Records for Over 26 Years secrets free upon re- 
4403 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois quest. 
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The curse rides high in the “Mystery at Shadylawn”— 
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and hot and bothered the next morning. 
Mary Hopkins awoke with a headache, and 
Marjorie decided to keep her in bed. Gloria 
was particularly snappy to everyone, and 
Marjorie at last lost her temper and threw 
a shoe at the shutting bathroom door be- 
hind which Gloria was disappearing—the 
first one, as usual. 

“I feel as if something dreadful were 
going to happen to me,” Marjorie said as she 
flounced out of the room fifteen minutes 
later. 

“I know something dreadful is going to 
happen to me,” Mary Hopkins said in such 
a strange voice that Marjorie stopped in her 
tracks and looked back over her shoulder. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” she 
demanded. But Mary refused to answer. 

Gloria came trailing out of the bathroom, 
her skin pink and glowing. 

Marjorie caught her eye and frowned. 

“I hope you caught cold, pig!’ she said. 

“Thank you,” Gleria snapped. “But I 
don’t think I did, I took a cold shower— 
why don’t you try one?” 

Marjorie made a face at her. Gloria knew 
she hated cold showers. 

“That's just about all the water you 
would \eave a person!” she said angrily. 

“I'm too tired to quarrel with you, be- 
sides it’s childish,” Gloria said, putting on a 
knitted sports dress. 

Before Marjorie could think of a good 
answer to this favorite barb of Gloria's, 
someone knocked. Marjorie went to open 
the door. 

Margaret Howes came into the room. 

“Hello,” she said. “Something has hap- 
pened. Madame Brunnell wants to see every- 
one in half an hour in the drawing room.” 

“What's happened?” Gloria demanded, 
but no one seemed to hear her, for Mary 
Hopkins had given a startled little cry 
and had suddenly ducked under the bed- 
clothes. 

“What's the matter with her?” Margaret 
Howes said in surprise. 

“I don’t know,” Marjorie answered going 
over to the bed and pulling down the 
clothes so that Mary’s flushed face appeared. 

“Oh, what has happened?” Mary de- 
manded. “What is it?” 

“I'm not sure, but I know it is something 
that has thrown Madame Brunnell into a 
fine state of nerves. She acts worried. 
You'd better hurry.” Margaret Howes 
backed out of the room as she spoke. 

Mary got out of bed and began to draw 
on her clothes with hands that trembled. 

Suddenly Marjorie became frightened. 
She could not help thinking of the new 
dress and wondering where Mary had got 
the money for it. She knew that her aunt 
had not sent it to her, for Mary had 
shown her the letter in which her Aunt 
Dora told her that she didn’t have the 
money to send for a new frock just then. 
It was an expensive dress, too. Marjorie 
pushed the horrible thought from her. 
She longed to be reassured by someone, 
but her loyalty to Mary made it impossible 
for her to talk it over with Gloria. 

As they stood together, ready at last to 
go downstairs, Marjorie caught her room- 
mates’ arms in hers and said with a little 
laugh, looking from one to the other, ‘No 
matter what happens, or how badly the 
curse works, let’s not forget that we're the 
Three Bears and that we'll stand and fall 
together!” But neither of the other girls 
answered and looking from one to the other 
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she was surprised to notice that Gloria’s face 
was as white and drawn as Mary’s! 


What does Madame Brunnell disclose | 
in the drawing-room? How do Mary and | 
Gloria react to it? Why did Donald Bryce 
leave the dance so abruptly? Don’t miss 
the May issue if you want to know more! 


What has happened so far in this story 


Marjorie Ross, Gloria Vanderpool and | 
Mary Hopkins meet very informally on the 
train that is taking them all to Shadylawn, 
a select boarding school in Virginia which 
they are all entering for the first time. And, 
strange to say, the supercilious, wealthy 
and beautiful Gloria; gay, talkative, frank 
Marjorie; and shy, pretty little Mary Hop- 
kins are assigned together as roommates. 

They have two charming rooms, a sitting- 
room and a bedroom. Gloria and Mar- 
jorie furnish them with charming _in- 
cidentals while Mary looks on a bit en- 
viously, but thinking loyally of Aunt Peggy 
back in Elmsford, Kansas, who had found 
it so hard to supply her with the plain ne- 
cessities. Aunt Dora, an author in New York, 
had promised to help out a little later. 

Three girls across the hall are their first 
callers. They introduce themselves as Mar- 
garet Howes, Vivian Grant and Sarah Pugh, 
the girls who had occupied those very rooms 
last year, but had refused to take them this 
year because of the curse which they felt 
was on the room. Each of them had suffered 
from it in some painful way. When the 
three callers leave, the Three Bears—as 
Marjorie, Gloria and Mary call themselves 
—are asked to see Madame Brunnell, the 
head of the school, for a short private in- 
terview. She asks them if they have heard 
of the curse and tells them to put no faith 
in it. They agree and enjoy a delightful little 
visit with her, looking at the lovely and 
valuable old things about the room. Gloria 
becomes enthusiastic about an old letter 
hanging in a frame on the wall, because it 
is the letter missing from her father’s col- 
lection of signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. “Aren't you afraid to leave 
it around this way?” Marjorie asks. “It must | 
be very valuable!” “It’s worth about forty 
thousand _ dollars,” Madame __ Brunnell 
answers, “but it is very safe, for few people 
know its worth.” 

At dinner the first evening Marjorie’s 
right-hand neighbor tells her about good 
looking Mr. Vernon Jackson, the business 
manager of the school and Miss Harrigan, 
the most popular of the teachers. Mr. Jack- 
son is very much in love with Miss Har- 
rigan, it seems. The next day when the 
three girls are exploring the school grounds 
they overhear, behind a hedge, Mr. Jackson 
proposing to Miss Harrigan. Then Miss 
Harrigan’s voice, “I do like you, Vernon, 
but I can’t say ‘yes.’ There’s Dick White, I 
love Dick.” “But Dick is poor and I can 
give you everything, dear. Believe me, money 
helps a lot,” Mr. Jackson’s voice pleads. 
“Oh, I know about money!” comes Miss 
Harrigan’s voice. “I've suffered all my life 
for lack of it. I'd give anything to have 
some right now—but I couldn’t marry you 
to get it, Vernon.” Suddenly Marjorie real- 
izes that they are eavesdropping and they 
leave the spot, pledging solemnly never to 
tell Miss Harrigan’s and Mr. Jackson's 
secret—little knowing under what tragic 
circumstances the memory of the scene 
will return to them. 
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Let’s 
make some 


NO DOUBT you enjoy Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies frequently for 
breakfast. How delicious those 
crunchy rice bubbles taste! So 
crisp they actually crackle in 
milk or cream. 

Great for lunch with fruits or 
honey added. Ideal for a late 
snack. And did you know that 
you can make delicious candy 
by using Rice Krispies in place 
of nutmeats? 

Notice the recipes on the side 
of the red-and-green package. 
Surprise the family some eve- 
ning by making a plate of deli- 
cious Rice Krispies Macaroons 
or Rice Krispies Brittle. 

And here’s another hint. Some 
night, when the crowd drops in 
and you’re having ice cream, 
sprinkle Rice Krispies over each 
serving, add a little honey, gar- 
nish with a cherry and you'll 
have a tempting sundae. 

All grocers sell Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies—the only cereal that 
actually crackles. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


bboy y 


RICE 
KRISPIES 








RADIO Yer" 

enjoy 
Kellogg’s Slumber Music, 
broadcast over W3z and 
associated stations of the N. B. C. every Sun- 
day evening at 10.30 E. S. T. Also xvi Los 
Angeles, xouo Searle at 10.00, and Koa 

Denver at 10.30. 








Keep track of the startling developments—don’t miss the May instalment 
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Come to CAMP 


ANDREE 


The National Girl Scout 
Camp where you will find 
adventure and fun. 


Camp Andree is situated in the 
hills of Westchester County, thir- 
ty miles from New York City. 
Hundreds of girls are looking 
forward to spending this summer 
there. They come from all parts 
of the country for a vacation full 
of happy adventure, campfires, 
swimming, pioneering, canoeing, 
handicraft and archery. Do 
make your plans early! 


Open from July 1st to September 2nd 
To Girl Scouts Only 
From 14 to 18 years of age 
Rate: $15.00 a week 


For Detailed Information, Address: 


Program Division 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
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CMHEQUESSET 


ON WELLFLEET BAY:::++++* CAPE COD. 


Each day’s program a surprise:—a three- 
day cruise, an overnight sailing trip, 
dramatics, ‘“‘crew suppers” on the 


© beach,—an eight weeks adventure. <> 





THE NAUTICAL CAMP FOR GIRLS 






Ages:—eleven years and over. 
Enrollment strictly limited. 
Lucile Rogers (Captain Troop 









S- dence, R. 


18th Season 





12), 24 Parkside Road, Provi- P 
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Booklet. Asst. Director: MARGARET B. HARRIS, 306 Barrington St., Rochester, N. Y. 


CAMP MERRYWOLD 


WINTHROP, ME. 


For Girls 10-18. Real camping 
in the Maine woods. All activi- 
ties. The Director, Marjorie S. 
Kirk, has had long experience 
in Girl Scouting as a Local 
Director and a Camp Director. 











Em and Kip O'Malley run into hardship at the ranch— 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


A Successful Crop 


“How has your potato crop turned 
out, old chap?” asked one ardent am- 
ateur gardener of his neighbor. 

“Splendid, old man,” replied the 
other. “Some are as big as marbles, 
some as big as peas, and, of course, 
quite a lot of little ones.”’—Sent by 
RUTH VOELKER, Point Pleasant, New 
York 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to ever) 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 




















A Complete Report 


FATHER: What does “60” on your grade 
card mean, Edgar? 

EpGar: Oh—er—that must—that must 
have been the temperature in the room 
where I took the test.—Sent by Mary 
KRETSINGER, Emporia, Kansas 


A Hound of 


Importance 


A 


Oe 
Al “a 
at YQ WS 


First Doc: Who's the pup that’s been 
following you around lately ? 

SECOND Doc: Oh, he’s my secretary. He 
goes around with me and remembers where 
I bury my bones.—Sent by CEcILE PARSONS, 
Amarillo, Texas 


A Proper Sacrifice 


“I've been wondering,” remarked Cad- 
leigh, ‘what to give up during Lent.” 

“Suppose,” suggested Miss Peppery, who 
knew his habit, “suppose you give up your 
seat in the street car occasionally.”” —Sent 
by BEVERLY WRIGHT, Randolph, Vermont 


A 
Soft 
Landing 





LittLE Boy (from next house): Please, 
may I have my arrow? 

Lapy: Why, certainly. Where did it fall? 

LitTLE Boy: I think it’s stuck in your 
cat.”"—Sent by ANGELINA GarIPPO, Chic- 
ago, Illinois 


Her Own Way 


“IT wouldn't cry like that, if I were you,” 
said a lady to little Betty. 

“Well,” said Betty, between her sobs, 
“you can cry any way you like, but this is 
my way.’—Sent by JUNE WHIPPLE, Buz- 
zards Bay, Massachusetts 
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Make Your 
Own Garden 


(Continued from page 13) 
Sow the plants where you want them to 
grow, for poppies cannot be easily trans- | 
planted. When the plants are about three | 
inches high, thin them out so that they | 
stand about six or eight inches apart. | 

At the top of our path, to the left and 
right are two little beds of dwarf zinnias, 
snowy white in color. Plant the seeds in two | 
little furrows, about an inch and a half | 
deep and four or five inches apart. When | 
the plants are about five inches tall rear- 
range them so that they will stand in 
clumps, instead of in stiff rows. To trans- 
plant flowers is not a hard job, if one un- 
derstands how to do it. Loosen the soil 
around the plant you are to move by thrust- 
ing your trowel beneath it several times, 
then wet the ground thoroughly and pull 
gently on the stem of the plant and it will 
come up, carrying a generous portion of 
earth around its roots. Transfer the plant to 
its new home and press the soil firmly 
around its roots, then scatter dry earth over 
the surface of the ground around the plant 
so that it will dry without caking. 

While we are planting the zinnias we 
might as well go over to the right side of 
our garden and plant the bright red ones. 

That, I think, is enough planting for the 
first day—all except about a dozen and a 
half pansy plants, which are bought and 
set out already blooming—the answer to the 
riddle of the garden that burst into bloom 
the very day it was planted! 

On our next planting day the rest of the 
seeds are put in. Asters and snapdragons 
can be transplanted very easily, but it will 
be better for us to sow the larkspur and 
mignonette in place where they belong 
and then to fit our asters and snapdragons 
around them when we transplant them. 
Both snapdragons and asters may be moved 
when they are quite small—not more than 
three or four inches high. The two large 
beds that make up the “heart of our pic- 
ture” are to be of mixed cornflowers and 
will be a perfect delight, for they will give 
us flowers for cutting from early July until 
frost puts an end to gardening. 

The mignonette we shall plant for its 
lovely scent, for we must have perfume in 
our garden as well as color. 

And now good luck to all you gardeners! 
May your flower garden bloom as merrily as 
the pictured flowers in the seed catalogues! 








Spring Comes to 
Little Houses 


(Continued from page 31) 

“Barbara Griffin of Troop One, and 
Edith Griswold of Troop Four, conducted 
the Girl Scout ceremonial. Vera Strickland 
recited the poem, Trees from Forest Poetic; 
Lillian Reid, Maple Tree; and Mildred 
Spitz, Trees by Joyce Kilmer. The Girl 
Scout Tree Song by Leslie Crawford Perkins 
was sung. Later, taps closed the ceremony.” 


Editor's Note: What is your troop doing 
in the way of music and art? Other troops 
want suggestions and it is more fun to get 
suggestions when they come from fellow 
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You Can’t Take a Gas Range on a Hike 


, Electric refrigerators, kitchen cabinets and all the other 

paraphernalia of modern housekeeping will be left 
behind on scouting expeditions. You'll have to “go 
light but right”—provide shelter and meals with effi- 
cient outdoor equipment. And while we're on that 
, subject what could be a better all around piece of 
4 equipment to take along than an Ulster Official Girl 
Scout Knife. 





A good sized blade, for peeling spuds, cutting broiling sticks and slicing 
bread, is just one of the useful tools this knife offers you. There is also a 
can opener, a screw driver, a bottle cap lifter and a punch and scraper, all 
compactly contained in a handsome stag handle which bears the G. S. 
Insignia. 2 “sy just the right size to fit a girl’s hand but not too small to be 
useful. 







The Ulster Official Knife is made in a factory where quality has been 
the rule for over half a century. It is as well made as the most ex- 
pensive knives and will last you as long as 
you are a Girl Scout. So insist on an Ulster 
and if your local dealer cannot supply you 
send to National G. S. Equipment Headquar- 
ters for it. 


he ULSTER 


OFFICIAL 


GIRL SCOUT KNIFE 





THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 
Dwight Divine & Sons, Ine. 
Ellenville, New York 








Oh 7 hho FOr a is 
atatic cis 
— On Lake Winnekeag, Ashburnham, Mass. ; 


- MODERN SANITATION. 15th Year. Near New York 
, and Boston. 1200 feet above sea level. All water sports 


- under careful supervision. Sleeping cabins. Individual at- 

tention. Excellent staff. Three Divisions: Ages 4-8: 8-12; 
12-16. Moderate rate Horseback riding included.’ 

\ Write for catalog to Miss A. A. Roberts, Director 3% 
ll, Lawrence Farms East, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. “ 

















FREE catalogs and expert advice on } 
ALL Boys’ or Girls’ camps in U.S. (also | 

boarding schools cataloas free). Learn 
comparative ratings. State Chartered | 

Information Bureau. No fees. ‘ 
Address: | 
g AMERICAN SCHOOLS } 
ASSOCIATION i\ 
1212 Times Guildine fal j | 

Yor ity, or ‘ 
Neg N, state St. Sy | RAINDROPS 
icago YS } 


| FROM A FRESH- 
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CAMP FOR AUGUST \@ DIPPED PADDLE... 


Rahway Girl Scout Council wish to sub- ang og —_ A. oF ee 
let their Camp for August. Camp is fully Ss eee. « . you and yout Old ‘Town 
equipped for forty girls and Counselors. Canoe. Old Towns are trim and trustworthy 
Situated on Lake Tiorati in Interstate craft. They're patterned after actual Indian 

lisade Park birch-barks. The same graceful, cunning line- 
Palisade Park. of-design that made skilful paddlers of the 
Apply Girl Scout Headquarters, Rahway, New Jersey Indians, are yours in an Old Town! 


Free catalog shows paddling, sailing, and 











Girl Scouts, so send in your contributions. 





square-stern canoes. As low as $70. Some 


Ww A T K Girls with sponsons. Also rowboats; canvas-covered 

7 3 7-25 outboard boats; oe: big, fast, seaworthy, 
A : . all-wood outboard family-boats; and speedy 

A camp on Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. step-planes. Write today. Old’ Town Canoe 

Alt. 1300 feet. Mt. Monadnock region. Screened Co., 294 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 

cabins, modern sanitation. All activities. Motor- ia ° . 

boat, gymnasium, riding and trips included in $200 

season fee. Councillor training course for girls over 18 ae Aa 

years, $100 season. Appointments to see camp movies. Own noes 

& 


Mrs. E. E. Hodgdon (Formerly Girl Seout Captain) 
8! Garfield St., Cambridge, Massachusetts 














But her courage and his friendship straighten matters out—in May 
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What The Girl Scout 
Wears at Camp 


The Girl Scout at camp wears clothes that combine utility 
with attractiveness. She is prepared for all the adventures 
of the woods from cooking over an open fire to climbing 
stone walls ... and yet her clothes are becoming. . . . The 
National Girl Scout camp uniform is a well tailored middy 
blouse worn over pleated bioomers. You may secure this 
uniform in a lovely grey-green shade of either Pamico 
cloth or chambray. . . . The camp uniform for leaders 
comes in the same shade and choice of materials. A good 
looking smock with side pleats fits over knickers. 
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For Girl Scouts . . . These Smart Uniforms Are Worn At Camp 


Be Ready to Start for the Woods . . 


Order Yours Now 





R-110 Girl Scout Camp Uniform, 


(Colors for both ties... 
blue, yellow, brown) 


Pamico Cloth, Sizes 


10 to 14 $2.75 
R-109 Same in Chambray . 2.00 
R-204 Girl Scout Leader’s Camp Uniform, Pamico Cloth, 

Sizes 32 to 44 5.50 
R-205 Same in Chambray . 5.00 
R-625 Mercerized cotton Windsor tie 29 
R-623 Crépe de Chine Windsor tie 85 


dark green, red, purple, 





J-511 Pull-over sweater, dark green jersey . . 3.00 
J-506 Shaker coat sweater, dark green . 8.00 
R-481 Bath robe, dark green flannel with lighter green 

trimming. With Girl Scout emblem 7.50 
R-482 Without emblem 7.00 
J-909 Ankle socks, light green weil: mixture with duck 

green cuff and Trefoil de _ ee sates. Sa 
J-910 Same style and color in mercerized cotton .50 
J-915 Ankle socks, brown wool mixture with dark Saints 

cuff and Trefoil design ..... ee 
J-916 Same style and color in mercerized cotton ................_.50 


Our new spring catalogue will be sent on request 


GIRL SCOUTS, Ine. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
670 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Maytime is bird time, so let’s build a bird garden— 
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ILLUSTRATED ALBUM & 
BIG STAMP PACKET 12c 


Send 10c (coin) and 2¢ stamp for the VIKING 
SPECIAL STAMP ALBUM. Holds nearly 1,000 
stamps. Places for U. S. Commems. Fully illus- 
trated. Sizes 5 x 7%. All purchasers GIVEN 
Argonaut Stamp Club ~ ‘‘aamaaes Club Pin, perf. 
gauge. Big stamp packet 
ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. 7V New Canaan, Conn. 








500 Stamps all different. Catalogued 
over $10. All for 50 cents to Girl 
Scouts. Approvals sent only on request. 
Miss Vos will be glad to answer any in- 
quiries regarding your stamp collection. 


Address Sylvia Vos, Dept. 9, Vossun Stamp 
Exchange, 820 Eighth Avenue, New York. 











WORLD'S D’S TINIEST TRIANGLE TRIANGLE 


uetzal-Bird” triangle (as i. 
‘oto Me his and the fine iv. ui 5° 
angle ON LK re big packet 
TREA. AN (ope Sao I NATAL, 
ROUANG. TC eet 


etc..aisoa scarce 
heey for only Se with ap- 
» peveale and big free 
SEMINOLE ‘stamp £o., 
Druid Sta. 
for new —— 


FREE—Canada (15 abaya fap 


2c and 3c approvals, and also my 50% discount. 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 


Frankford Sta. Philadelphia, Penna. 
Iceland Triangle! 


Airmail (as illustrated), also set 
Sudan (Camel Corps), setmap and ship 
stamps, big packet Albania, Deccan, Niger, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and others, all for 
only 5c with big illustrated lists and approvals. 
‘VY Patapsco Stamp Co., Box 271-G, Evanston, Il. 


= SCARCE PAPUA! | 


b ayy packet of 60 diffe 
oy Zanz rocgo, ousanice, Mat = Be 
ean es: 
mail Comey ‘Morocco, Sag ag ag 













P. 0. Box 4832 

























* 
b als and big lists. 

o _ “PP onumental Stamp Co. 
Arlington P.O., Baltimore, Md. 


GENUINE BADEN 


Uganda, Fr. Guiana (Cat. 25c), Orange River Colony, 
Algeria, Shilling Revenue, Syria, Nyasaland, ete. All 
for 5c to introduce our famous approvals. 


Viking Stamp Co., Dept. G, Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y, | 
CAYMAN ISLANDS FREE| 


Look Girls! A real Wow—A packet from Cayman Islands 
and 30 other Unique, Interesting and Beautiful stamps 
from distant lands (Many Richly Colored Unusual De- 
signs). Hurry! Rush! Get your packet now—free for 5e 
EMPIRE STAMP CO. TORONTO, CANADA 


EW COLONIALS—Aitutaki, Penrhyn, Niue, Rara- 
tonga, 8 Val., 12c each set; Ascension, Papua, St. 
Vincent, 2 Val., 10c each set; 2 Australia Sturt—20c; 
large St. Kitts—10c; all mint; + wees Roumelia 1884— 
20c. Ask for approvals. Free lis 
_A. &. G., SIMMONS STAMP to. HORTON, MICH. 


Great Menagerie pkt. 25c; Famous Rul- 
150 150 Diff. 12c ers pkt. 15c; South & C, American pkt. 
l5ec EXTRA-FINE pkts. from New Europe: B. Colonies; 
F. Colonies; Asia; Africa; Bavaria; Brazil; Italy ; Morocco! 
Peru; Portugal ; Spain 15c each. Any four pkts. 50e. Premium 
with each 50c order, B.&K. STAMP CO., Newville, Pa. 


TRIANGLE STAMP and 15 other beauties 

FREE oe to applicants for approvals beginning 

% cent. Liberal premiums. Dominion 

Stamp Co., Dest. A, 430 Chestnut St., Clarendon, Va. 

1 DIFFERENT stamps from 100 different countries, 

00 25 different airmails — perforation gauge, all 
for 20 cents, to approval applicant 

Ancher Stamp Co., Box 47K, “Rutherford, N. J. 


cts Irish Free State Commemorative 
5 Only.ty Electric Plant on River Shannon. 
William J. Grant, 6317 18th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


STAMPS 105, China, ete., 2c. Album (500 illust.) 3c. 


List free. Bullard, 446 Tremont St., Boston 














included in our packet 
of 60 different stamps | 
from Cilicia, Kenya, | 



































Why Tolerate Pimples 
and Blackheads when 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Relieves Them 


Price 25¢c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Outicura,” Dept K.Mal 














The Premium Plan | 


Can bring you the very things you want 


It will help you get many of the things you 
need, but that your allowance somehow can- | 
not cover. Write now for a premium list | 
and see how easy it is to get them. Write to 


670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








The American Girl | 











| I have picked choice rocks. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
My Hobby 
By MARGUERITE BERRY 


Marguerite won honorable mention in our 
recent Hobby Contest with her story about 
her interest in flower gardens. From time 
to time other hobby essays in the group 
which received honorable mention will ap- 
pear on this page, so watch for them 


I HAVE a hobby which many girls think 

is drudgery. Of course, they would, for 
we all have different ideas about things. 
This hobby is making flower gardens. 

I like to work the soil into soft and 
pliable ground. And after the seeds have 
been planted, it is a delightful pleasure 
to keep the enemies—weeds—out. No mat- 
ter if the sun is blistering hot and my back 
aches from stooping, it is all enjoyable 
work. Then there is the time when I watch 
the tiny shoots, like living things, grow 
larger every week until they are something 
to be proud of. 

Then, too, I have a rock garden in 
which I have many kinds of flowers. It is 
the shape of a low hill with the top flat- 
tened out. The rocks are weathered stones 
placed in rows about six inches apart. 
Around the whole garden is a stone walk 
about two feet wide. The lowest row is 
crowded with pansies and asters. I also 
have many, many petunias. Sweet William, 
poppies, moss rose, and coreopsis ‘take up 
some of the room along with other varie- 
ties. “Quite a mixture,” you might say, but 
then you haven't seen the effect of it all! 
Pinks blossom at the top like a triumphant 
| array, glad to be alive and make the world 
more beautiful. 


Besides this, I have a tiny pool with water | 


iris growing in it. Around it I have planted 
wild flowers, many of which I can not 
name, but which make it look natural and 
not made-up. As a background, I have a 
stone wall about two feet high, and forming 
a semi-circle around the pool. For this wall, 
Some are a 
bright bronze in color, others contain every 
color of the rainbow. These are not ordinary 
stones, but odd in shape and color. A low 
stone bench is placed about two yards in 
front of the garden, making it cozy looking. 
Small lilac bushes are scattered about sur- 
rounding the whole plot. I hope to make it 
a worthwhile garden. Of course, it is quite 
a bit of work to keep two gardens in such 
a way that they both look pretty, but what 
is that when it’s your hobby, and one that 
you enjoy? 

The results far outshine the blisters, back- 
aches, slivers, sores and what-not that one 
gets from pulling weeds, digging and plant- 
ing. 





Anna Coyle has some fascinating ideas for this hobby—in May 
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Perk up, porch 


pring is here ! 
This is no time for the porch to 
be dowdy. It should look gay 
and inviting. With Fels-Naptha, 
you can dress it up—easily! For 
Fels-Naptha’s good golden soap 
and plentiful naptha bring extra 
help. Hand-in-hand, they loosen 
stubborn dirt. They brighten cre- 
tonnes, woodwork, wicker furni- 
ture. Fels-Naptha’s extra help 
can lighten all of mother’s spring 
cleaning, and every weekly wash. 
Does she know? 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The golden bar with the clean naptha odor 
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MORE MONEY fo, 
TYPISTS 


Increase Pay.... 
Save Nerve Wear! 


A sensational new system of type- 
writing now brings you increased 
pay. promotion and opportun- 

‘or advancement. Actually 
= ty ping labor in half; ends 90 
mistakes; doubles effi- 









typists; beginners learn in less time than by any other training. reach far 
higher speed and efficiency. Not taught in local schools—only direct by mail 

under personal supervision of ecientist ‘overers. Marvelously resultful 
ous practice” right in daily work assures beautiful work and greater 

speed f rom the start. Write today for scientist's fasc ‘inating FRE EF book ook, 
“A New Era For Typists’’. on this nerve-saving, pay-raising method. 


NEW ERA TYPING, INC. 
D-40 Columbia Bidg. Springfield, Ohio 


You’ve Been Looking For This 





Hand made bracelet, 1” wide, with any name, monogram 

or emblem. German silver $1.00 cash, C.O. l5e extra. 

Sterling silver $2.50 cash only. Special prices to clubs. 
Free booklet. 


Kustom Kraftsmen 1024 Union Ave., Hillside, N. 3. 





For Your Troop, Church or School 
Sel! Bylund Bros. Assortmentof Famous Candies. 
No money in Advance—Pay Within 30 Days 
Girl Scout Troops and thousands of others are using 
this plan. 75 nationally advertised candy bars to 


Write — ow om Plan booklet. 








re ye 9 


where you can keep them safe and en- 
joy them always. 
5 Endl 
Styles | Axrt Corners | Colors 


are on sale at Photo 8 





FR. brings 100 and samples to try. 


De 4H. ENGEL MFG. CO. 
400 vi4B, ENGEL wi Chicago 


BEADS EARN PROFIT Im 


Earn good ye tr ar ‘round profits making and selling 
necklaces, bracelets, etc. to match any costume, 
from our gorgeous imported imitation precious 
stones, beads. Easy, interesting hobby. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. ¢ teach you. Dept. AG 


__ MASTEROTF'S 912, ARCH STREET 













RING AS SHOWN WITH ANY ONE OR TWO LETTERS (6 
ES conta ano CITHER HS.JH.6S ORS BESIDE SHELD 4 






207038) | 12 my 23 17012 


36 OR MORE pepe 
#135 €A 16150 EA 14175 CAN 200 EA eam 


mW METAL ARTS (0760 PORTLAND AVE. ROCHESTER N.Y. 
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Our April 
Contents 


Art and Poetry 


Cover Design 


A Blackbird Suddenly 
Joseph Auslander 


Stories 


Gabelle Waring’s Career 
Jane Abbott 


Illustrations by Robb Beebe 


Jo Ann and the Garden 

Ellis Parker Butler 

Illustrations by Garrett Price 
The Shower Stick 

Mabel L. 


Illustrations by George Tobin 


Tyrrell 
Mystery at Shadylawn 
Mabel Cleland 


Illustrations by Edward Poucher 


Special Articles 


Unmatched for Style 
Hazel Rawson Cades 


Illustration by Katherine Shane Bushnell 


Our Merit Badge Pages 


Make Your Own Garden (Gar- 
den Flower Finder) 


Molly Amos Polk 
Illustrations by Miriam Bartlett 
Bach of Ejisenach (Musician) 


D, Bohm 


Jerome 
Decorations by Elaine Mason 


Mary Ellen and Ping-pong (Ath- 
lete) . . . Gurney Williams 
Illus ae. hy Catharine Lewis 


An_ Easter Party (Cook) 


Winifred Moses 


Egg 


Gardens as Easter Gifts (Crafts- 
man) Helen Perry Curtis and 
Elizabeth King 

Illustrations by J. M. Rosé 


An April Shower of Books 
(Scribe) Sophie L. Goldsmith 
Our Girl Scout Pictures 


Again—Our Little Houses 28, 
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Comes to Girl Scout 
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Spring 
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Spring Cleaning 


Well, well, here we are in the midst of 
spring cleaning time again! When the lilt 
of the first robin’s song is heard, girls 
find an urge to wield a mop and broom. 

Here is one young girl who is deter- 
mined to.do her share in the general clean- 
up and just now seems to be intent on 
wearing out a perfectly good broom. As we 
first look on this domestic little scene, there 
seems to be nothing very unusual about it, 
but keen eyes are apt soon to discover that 
all is not as it should be. Indeed there is a 
great deal that is not just right, there being 
at least fifteen mistakes in the picture. So 
suppose you let your eye rove around and 
see how many of the amusing errors you 
can find. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 
1. Bites off by degrees 
. Period of darkness 
. To accord 
. Whither 
. A spirited horse 


WA thw 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, turn WORM into SILK in seven 
moves. 


Concealed Birds 


The names of five birds 

in the following sentences: 
“Morning,” said Jack, “dawned as we 

arrived at our destination.” 

2. Mr. Stow rented a cottage at the beach 
during the summer months. 

3. The Ronald family have three boys 
in college. 

4. Mary said, “Rave no 

5. This wall owes its 
famous man. 


are concealed 


more, John.” 
architecture to a 


By MARION CHRISTIAN, 
Stratford, Connecticut. 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


Here's one for the Girl Scout naturalists. 
How many hairs in a young wild rabbit's 
tail? We'll say one about six months old, 
(the rabbit, not the tail). 
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Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning 
of each of the following words, six new 
words will be formed. The six added letters 
will spell the name of a large fish. 

1. Ray 2. Way 3. Ash 4. Ray 5. Pen 6. Ear 


A Charade 


My first is in sleigh and also in sled. 
My second, in eat, is never in fed. 

My third is in prince, but not in king. 
My fourth is in knell, but not in ring. 
My fifth is in Dane, but not in Swede. 
My sixth, in Norse, is not in Tweed. 
My seventh, in Druid, is never in Hun. 
My whole is a land of midnight sun. 


An Enigma 


I am the title of one of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s most famous poems. I contain 
twenty letters. 

My 5 and 19 is an article. 

My 17, 20 and 13 is something you write 
with. 

My 9, 3, 15 and 7 is what you do to your 
pet. 

My 16, 12, and 6 is what you do in some 
games. 

My 10, 11 and 1 is what you sometimes 
sleep on. 

My 4, 8 and 14 is a piece of ground. 

My 18 and 2 is an exclamation. 

By Apa LEE Watts and CorDELIA GOODE, 
Camden, Arkansas. 


TO LAST Manian DOZZias 


Answers to March Puzzles 


Turovucu Foreign Lanps: Norway. Switzer- 
land. England. Italy. Netherlands. Sweden. 
Spain. France. 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Square: 

T WwWtistT 

WINCH 

INNER 

SCH E 

THREE 
Worp Jumpinc: Train, brain, braid, brand, 
bland, blank, plank, plane. 


An Entcma: “A stitch in time saves nine.” 
Ye Ovpe Time Rippre: Things in general. 
App A Letter: The added letters spell SIN- 
GAPORE. 

ConceaLep States: 1. Idaho. 2. Utah. 3. Ver- 
mont. 4. Iowa. 5. Colorado. 6. Oregon. 


Watch for Alice Dyar Russell, Lenora Weber and other favorites next month! 
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pause that refresMes 


helps us all 
live up to 
SCOUT LAW No. 8 


8. A SCOUT IS CHEERFUL 


He smiles whenever he can. His obedience 
to orders is prompt and cheery. He never 
shirks or grumbles at hardships. 

—From the Twelve Boy Scout Laws 


P 


HEN you work hard or play 

hard, as most of us do, pause 
for an ice-cold Coca-Cola. This little 
period of relaxation and rest is 
known the world over as the pause 
that refreshes. After that tingling, 
delicious taste of Coca-Cola and the 
cool after-sense of refreshment it 
imparts, you come up smiling. Such 
a wholesome moment gives you a 
fresh start. You do more work and 
better work. You get more fun 
out of play. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own 
glass and in its own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca-Cola 
glass that represents the best in soda fountain service. 
The distinctive Coca-Cola bottle you can always identify ; 
it is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight without the 
touch of human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ht had to be qood to get where il ts 
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When Scouts of Troo; » 2 19, Jacksonville, 
go to Crystal Lake, Fla., for wee ene 
camps, a trasler carres we-cold Coca-Col. 
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Tell your mother about this plan 
... She will be glad to help you 


SS SE A ST a 


With labels from Libby’s Evaporated Milk, you can 
now get all your Girl Scout equipment—everything 
from a whistle to a complete uniform— FREE! 

It’s the first time such an offer has ever been 
made. Take advantage of it right from the start. 
Your mother will be glad to help you. 


Probably Libby’s Evaporated Milk is an old stand- 
by with her. But if she hasn’t already found out 
how pure, convenient and economical it is, the 
following facts will help you sell her on the idea of 
using it regularly. Then you can save the valuable 
premium labels. Tell her: 

1. Libby’s Evaporated Milk is just fresh milk with 
over half the water removed by evaporation. 

2. It is so pure and nourishing that physicians rec- 
ommend it for babies. 

3. Thousands of mothers use it every day for better 
cooking results, for rich, creamier desserts, for 
puddings, for sauces. Many more serve it at 
table for use in coffee. 

And don’t forget about the next-door neighbors 

and your friends down the block. You'll have that 

equipment in no time at all, once you get them all 
saving Libby labels for you. 

To start you off right, we’re going to give you ten 
labels from tall cans free! Just mail the coupon, 
and we'll send you a certificate worth that amount. 
And with it our premium catalog. Every piece of 
Girl Scout equipment, except badges and other 
insignia of rank, is offered here. Pick out what 
you want and start saving for it now! 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, Chicago 


WORTH 10 PREMIUM LABELS FROM TALL CANS! MAIL THIS COUPON 
Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Dept. AG-1, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


DOE. «ck. ca haeecdneddc cede subeawates oenses 


Place, time of meeting 





Captain 








